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ABSTRACT 

Over a hundred items of measurable fact were collected concerning each of 117 
cities. A composite score (call it GG) was made from twenty-three items which would 
be regarded by competent judges as factors making a city a good place for good people 
to live in. The variation among cities in GG was very large. The shares of wealth, in- 
come, and the personal qualities in the population in causing GG were measured, the 
last being found greater than the other two combined. The correlation of each of the 
items with GG is reported, and the significance of certain important ones is traced 
further by partial correlations. Three-fourths of the variation in GG can apparently be 
foretold from a small battery of facts obtainable with relatively little difficulty. But 
this and other conclusions need to be checked with more and different cities, with more 
refined and elaborate statistical treatment, and with allowance for local differences in 
the value of money. 

We have applied to a sampling of American communities as of 
date 1930 the methods of measurement which have proved fruitful 
in the study of persons. We shall show that these cities differ greatly 
in any of the features, such as health, educational opportunities, 
homeownership, etc., commonly regarded as important, and in any 
combination of them; in particular, in a composite of desirable fea- 
tures which provides a generally good life for inhabitants. We shall 
trace the interrelations of various features and, in particular, the 
relation of each feature to a first approximate measure of the general 
goodness of life in an American city. We shall determine the respec- 
tive amounts of influence of size, wealth, income, distribution of in- 


come, and certain personal qualities of the population in making a 
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city a good place to live in. Suggestions will be made for selecting a 
convenient set of objective measures by which a community may 
measure its status and progress in providing a good life for good 


people. 
The communities chosen were the 120 cities studied by Elliott in 


1905 (Some Fiscal Aspects of Public Education in American Cities) 
which had populations in 1900 of 25,000-90,000.' The facts for 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, Newport, Kentucky, and South Omaha, 
Nebraska, will, however, not be used systematically because the de- 
cline in population of the first two and the amalgamation of the 
third with Omaha prevented us from getting the facts about them 
for 1930. These 117 cities were chosen for the following reasons: (a) 
the communities are large enough to have many facts concerning 
them reported; (5) changes from 1900 to 1930 in respect of many of 
these facts can be measured; (c) they are important socially and 
politically ; (d) they are numerous enough to justify the computation 
of correlations and partial correlations;? and (e) they seemed likely 
to present most of the difficulties in statistical treatment and inter- 
pretation which would appear in a study of all cities and towns of 


* They were: Alabama: Birmingham, Mobile, Montgomery; Arkansas: Little Rock; 
California: Oakland, Sacramento; Colorado: Pueblo; Connecticut: Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, New Britain, Waterbury; Delaware: Wilmington; Florida: Jacksonville; Georgia: 
Atlanta, Augusta, Savannah; Illinois: East St. Louis, Joliet, Peoria, Quincy, Rockford, 
Springfield; Indiana: Evansville, Fort Wayne, South Bend, Terre Haute; Iowa: Cedar 
Rapids, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque, Sioux City; Kansas: Kansas 
City, Topeka; Kentucky: Covington, Lexington, Newport; Maine: Portland; Massa- 
chusetts: Brockton, Cambridge, Chelsea, Fitchburg, Gloucester, Haverhill, Holyoke, 
Lawrence, Lynn, Malden, New Bedford, Newton, Salem, Somerville, Springfield, 
Taunton; Michigan: Bay City, Grand Rapids, Jackson, Saginaw; Minnesota: Duluth; 
Missouri: Joplin; Montana: Butte; Nebraska: Lincoln, South Omaha; New Hamp- 
shire: Manchester; New Jersey: Atlantic City, Bayonne, Camden, Elizabeth, Ho- 
boken, Passaic, Trenton; New York: Auburn, Binghampton, Elmira, Schenectady, 
Troy, Utica, Yonkers; Ohio: Akron, Canton, Dayton, Springfield, Youngstown; Ore- 
gon: Portland; Pennsylvania: Allentown, Altoona, Chester, Easton, Erie, Harris- 
burg, Johnstown, Lancaster, McKeesport, Newcastle, Reading, Wilkes-Barre, Williams- 
port, York; Rhode Island: Pawtucket, Woonsocket; South Carolina: Charleston; 
Tennessee: Chattanooga, Knoxville, Nashville; Texas: Dallas, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Houston, San Antonio; Utah: Salt Lake City; Virginia: Norfolk, Richmond; Wash- 
ington: Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma; West Virginia: Wheeling; Wisconsin: La Crosse, 
Oshkosh, Racine, Superior. 

* Their heterogeneity, however, requires that great caution be used in the use and 
interpretation of methods which are strictly applicable only to certain sorts of variables. 
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20,000 or over. This last consideration led us to eschew any effort 
to restrict the heterogeneity of the communities to be studied, as by 
limiting them to similar sized manufacturing cities or trading cen- 
ters. In further studies such limitations may be highly desirable, 
but it seems better to attack the general problem first. American 
cities do not, and probably never will, form distinct species—groups 
clustering around types so that the differences of those in one group 
from the mean or mode of that group are small in comparison with 
their differences from the mean or mode of some other group. Any 
adequate study of them should face great heterogeneity and do the 
best it can in spite of it. So we deliberately took our sample by size 
in 1900, leaving us in 1930 with a range in size from 33,000 to 365,- 
000, with mining cities, factory cities, and clerical cities; suburbs 
like Newton and Cambridge; and a resort, Atlantic City, which is 
almost sui generis. | 

We have over a hundred items of fact—the most important of 
which are listed below—for each of the 117 cities. All are for 1930 
unless otherwise specified. In the very few cases where the item was 
not reported for all, we have estimated its magnitude so as to have 
full tables for correlation. All such estimated entries are noted be- 
low.3 


1. Opinions about these cities by several hundred educators, social workers, 
clergymen, reformers, business men, labor leaders, and others. Item 1 will 
not be used in this article. 

2. Infant death-rate, average of 1926-34, reversed so that low rates are 
scored + and high rates —. (American Child Health Association, Sta- 
tistical Report of Infant Mortality for 1934.) 

3. General death-rate (average of 1930, 1933, and 1934) reversed as in Item 2. 
In any final study it will be well to correct this for the age distribution of 
the population and perhaps for other factors. 

4. Per capita expenditure for teachers’ salaries. (Computed from data in the 
Biennial Survey of Education for 1928-1930 [U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education Bull. 20].) 


3 There were six for Item 8, nine for Item 15, nine for Item 16, one for Item 18, one 
for Item 20, four for Item 20a, three for Item 22, five for Item 24 (and for Items 111, 
112, and 113, from which Item 24 is derived), one for Item 43, one for Item 44, one 
for Item 50, two for Item 64, two for Item 65, eleven for Item 67, four for Item 110, and 
one for Item 119. Items 8, 15, 16, 67, 111, 112, and 113 are not used in the arguments 
or conclusions of this report. Of the scores that are used, less than three per thousand 
are estimated. 
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. Per capita expenditures for textbooks and classroom supplies. (Jbid.) 
. Per capita expenditures for libraries and museums. (Computed from data 


in Financial Statistics of Cities for 1930 (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census].) 


. Per capita expenditures for recreation. (Jbid.) 
. Per capita provision of athletic fields, baseball diamonds, bathing beaches, 


boathouses, children’s playgrounds, dance pavilions, ice-skating rinks, 
miniature golf, recreation buildings, swimming pools, tennis courts, and 
toboggan slides. Credits of 2, 1, 2, 2, 3, 3, 2, I, 3, 3, 1, and 1 were arbi- 
trarily assigned for each one of these provided, in the order given. (Bull. 
565, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 


. Per capita value of asylums, schools, libraries, museums, and parks owned 


by the public. (Computed from data in Financial Statistics of Cities for 
1930.) 

Per capita value of all public property (excluding streets, pavements, and 
sewers) minus public debt. (Jbdid.) 


. Rarity of extreme poverty, measured by the rent paid (or equivalent if the 


home is owned) by the 5 percentile family (i.e., the rental less than which 
is paid by 5 per cent and more than which is paid by 95 per cent of the 
community’s families). (Computed by us from data in the 1930 census, 
Statistics of Population, Vol. V1, Tables 7 and 21, for each state.) 


. Rarity of less extreme poverty, measured by the rent paid (or equivalent) 


by the 10 percentile family. (Ibid.) 


. Per capita number of homes owned. (Jbid., Table 4.) 
. Per capita number of arrests for homicide reported. (Computed from data 


in Uniform Crime Reports for the United States and Its Possessions [Bureau 
of Investigation of the Department of Justice, 1931], Vol. I, No. 5.) 


. Per capita number of arrests for rape. (Jbid.) 
. Percentage of persons eighteen to twenty years of age attending schools. 


(1930 census, Statistics of Population, Il, 1151 f. and 1161f.; cf. also 
Item 21.) 


. Average salary of high-school teachers. (Co.aputed from data in the Bi- 


ennial Survey of Education, 1928-30] U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education], II, 142 f. and 251 f.) 


. Average salary of elementary-school teachers. (Jbid.) 
. Per capita circulation of Better Homes and Gardens, Good Housekeeping, 


and The National Geographic Magazine. (The circulations are for Decem- 
ber 27, March 29, and June 28, respectively, as reported in “Circulation 
of Fifteen Leading Magazines” by the Marketing Division of the Interna- 
tional Magazine Co. The 1930 populations are used as divisors.) 


20a. Per capita circulation of the Literary Digest, average of two years. (1926 


as reported by the Marketing Division of the International Magazine Co., 
divided by the geometric mean of the 1920 and 1930 populations; 1930 as 
reported in The Lord of the Manor.) 
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Percentage of persons sixteen or seventeen years of age attending schools. 
(1930 census Statistics of Population, Il, 1151 f. and 1171 f.) 

Per capita domestic installations of electricity. (The number reported in 
Markets and Quotas [Curtis Publishing Co., 1932] divided by the 1930 
population. The original authorities are the National Electric Light As- 
sociation and the U.S. Department of Commerce.) 

Per capita domestic installations of gas. (Ibid. The original authority is 
the American Gas Association.) 

A weighted composite of numbers per capita, expenditures per capita, and 
value of property per capita of the Y.M.C.A. (Items 111, 112, and 113.) 
The quotient of the value of public property in schools, libraries, museums, 
and parks divided by the value of public property used for general govern- 
ment, police, fire, etc. (Computed from data in Financial Statistics of Cities 
for 1930.) 

A weighted composite of the per capita numbers of physicians, nurses, and 
teachers minus a score for the per capita number of male domestic servants. 
The first three have approximately equal weight, and the fourth approxi- 
mately as much weight as the first three combined. 


. Per capita acreage of parks. (Bull. 565, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 
. Per capita provision of bandstands, picnic places, and stadiums. Credits 


of 1, 1, and 5, respectively, were assigned for each one provided. (Jbid.) 


. Percentage of males ten year and over employed. (1930 census, Statistics 


of Population, Vol. IV, Tables 24 and 57. 


. Percentage of females ten years and over employed. (Jbid.) 

. Per capita number of male clergy. (Jbid., Tables 4 and 5 for each state.) 

. Per capita number of female clergy. (Jbid.) 

. Per capita number of male physicians. (Jbid.) 

. Per capita number of female physicians. (Jbid.) 

. Per capita number of male nurses. (Jbid.) 

. Per capital number of female nurses. (Jbid.) 

. Per capita number of male domestic servants. (Jbid.) 

. Per capita number of female domestic servants. (Jbid., cf. also Items 114, 


11s, 116, 117, and 118.) 


. Median size of family. (Zbid., Vol. II.) 
. Average size of family in 1900, 1910, and 1920 (equal weight). (Jbid., 


Table 4.) 


. Increase in size of family 1900-20. Average size for 1920 minus average 


size for 1900. (Computed from the data in ibid.) 


. Per capita expenditures for highways. (Data from Financial Statistics of 


Cities for 1930.) 


. Per capita expenditures for light. (Zbid.) 

. Per capita expenditures for sanitation. (Jbid.) 

. Per capita expenditures for general government. (Jbid.) 
. Per capita expenditures for police. (Jbid.) 
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48. Per capita expenditures for fire department. (Jbid.) 
49. Per capita expenditures for health. (Jbid.) 
50. Per capita expenditures for public safety. (Jbid.) 
55. Median family rental (or equivalent if the home is owned). (Same source 
as for Item 12.) 
57, and 58. 75 percentile, 90 percentile, and 95 percentile family rentals (or 
equivalents if the home is owned). (Jbid.) 
61. Income as estimated in Markets and Quotas (Curtis Publishing Co., 1932) 
divided by the 1930 population to give a per capita estimate. 
62. Per capita Ford automobiles. (The number reported in ibid., divided by 
the 1930 population.) 
63. Per capita automobiles other than Fords. (The number reported in ibid. 
divided by the 1930 population.) 
64. Per capita wage earners in factories. (Jbid.) 
65. Per capita value added to products by manufacture. (Zbid. Original source 
is the U.S. Census of Manufactures.) ; 
66. Per capita bank deposits. (bid. Original source is the Bankers’ Directory 
of January, 1931.) 
67. Per capita number of telephones. (/bid. Original source is a report of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. Figures are for January 1, 
1930.) 
70. Estimated average family rental (or equivalent in case of owned homes). 
71. Income per capita. ‘Total income,” as estimated for 1926 in National Mar- 
kets and National Advertising (Advertising Department of the Crowell 
Publishing Co., 1927), divided by the geometric mean of the 1920 and 1930 


56 


populations. 
72. Income per capita. ‘Marginal income’”’ estimated and divided as for 
Item 71. 


73. Income per capita. ‘‘Per capita effective income” estimated as for Item 71. 

74. Approximate number of income-tax returns per capita. The number re- 
ported for 1933 in U.S. Treasury Publication, No. 2108, divided by the 
1930 population. 

75. Number of telephones per capita for 1930. (The Lord of the Manor [1930 ed.}.) 

76. Number of telephones per capita for 1926. (Jbid. [1927 ed.].) 

77. Percentage of Negroes in the population. (1930 census, Statistics of Popu- 
lation.) 

78. Reported total paid for interest divided by reported total public indebted- 
ness. (Financial Statistics of Cities, pp. 430 f. and 500 f.) 

79. Sum of the deviations from the respective medians for Items 71,72, and 73. 

80. Sum of the deviations from the respective medians for Items 55, 56, 57, 
and s8. 

81. Per capita number of bookstores in 1930. (Computed from the numbers 
given in the U.S. Census of Distribution, General Consumer Market Sta- 
tistics, Vol. I.) 


108, 


109. 
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. Per capita number of cigar stores. (Jdid.) 

. Per capita number of drug stores. (Jbid.) 

. Per capita number of jewelry stores. (Jbid.) 

. Variability in amounts paid for rental (or equivalent in the case of owner- 


ship) by families. The 95 percentile amount minus the 5 percentile amount. 
(Source of the data the same as for Item 12.) 


. Same as Item gr, but using the quotient of the 95 percentile rental divided 


by the 5 percentile. (Jbid.) 


. Unemployment in 1930. Persons per capita out of a job and looking for a 


job. (1930 Census, Unemployment, I, 24-41, Table 14, and Table 10 for 
individual states.) 


. Unemployment in 1930. Persons per capita having jobs but laid off though 


able and willing to work. (Jbid.) 


. Per capita circulation of fifteen important magazines. (Source same as for 


Item 20.) 


. Per capita circulation (approximate) of Modern Screen, Radio Stars, and 


Modern Romances. (Data from “‘Modern Magazines”’ for 1935 divided by 
1930 population.) 


. Population in 1930. (U.S. Census for 1930.) 

. Population in 1900. (U.S. Census for 1900.) 

. Growth in population 1900 to 1930 (Item 101 divided by Item 102). 

. Latitude. 

. Per capita number in Who’s Who for 1930. (Computed from the Geographi- 


cal Index in Who’s Who [1930].) 


. Per capita number in Who’s Who for 1910. (Computed from the Geographi- 


cal Index in Who’s Who [1910].) 


. Percentile increase in proportion in Who’s Who, 1910-30 (Item 105 divided 


by Item 106). 

Per capita number of members of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. (Data from Proceedings of the A.A.A.S., Vols. 
LXXXII-LXXXVIL.) 

Estimated per capita value of private property computed as the assessed 
valuation divided by the rate customary in the city in question. (Finan- 
cial Statistics for Cities for 1930, Table 23.) 


. Average of the quotients of church expenditures for outside benevolences 


divided by their respective expenditures for their own minister, music, 
maintenance of plant, etc., using facts for the Baptist, Congregationalist, 
or Christian, Methodist, and Presbyterian denominations, but excluding 
churches with Negro or chiefly foreign memberships. (Computed from data 
in the Year Book of the Congregational Church; the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., General Assembly, 1930, Part 1; various Annuals of the Baptist 
church, usually for separate states; the Minutes of various annual con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal church; and the Yearbook of the Chris- 
tian church. 
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111. Y.M.C.A. members per capita. (Computed from data in the Y.M.C.A. 
Yearbook and Official Roster.) 

112. Y.M.C.A. expenditures per capita. (/bid.) 

113. Y.M.C.A. value of plant per capita. (Jbid.) 

114. Per capita member of physicians male and female. (1930 census, Statistics 
of Population, Vol. IV.) 

115. Per capita number of nurses male and female. (Jbid.) 

116. Per capita number of teachers male and female. (Jbid.) 

117. Per capita number of male teachers. (/bid.) 

118. Per capita number of female teachers. (Jbid.) 

119. Per capita number of pupils graduating from public high schools in 1934. 
The gross numbers graduating were supplied by the Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior. We used the 1930 populations as divisors. 

120. Number of female clergy divided by the number of male clergy. 


In a very few cases (only about one in a thousand) we have re- 
placed an extreme measure, the accuracy of which was dubious, by a 
measure above all other cities but less remote from the median. Five 
were in variable 117 (per capita male teachers), all being cities con- 
taining universities (+11 and +14 were replaced by +9; +22; 
+24, and +26 were replaced by +10). Three were in variable 27: 
—59, +32, and +44 being replaced by — 30, +20, and +30, before 
the composite was divided by 3. Two were in variable 110, scores of 
+48 and +53 being replaced by +30. 

These measurements have varying degrees of trustworthiness. We 
have not tried to improve upon them and shall not discuss their 
probable merits and defects at this time. Our results will be first 
approximations to be checked by more extended investigations and 
with more accurate data. 

Items 2-28 may be called “good” traits of a community in the 
sense that a community with a large amount of the variable would 
be considered “‘better,’”’ other things being equal, than one with a 
smaller amount of it, by almost any competent group of judges. 

Concerning the other items, there is much less unanimity, and 
one of the chief purposes of the study is to obtain evidence concern- 

4 This assumes that the reports are honest and that the figures for arrests in Items 
15 and 16 are in some positive relation to the amount of crime. Falsification of returns, 
intentional or inadvertent, we may assume is so rare and small in amount as to be 
negligible in a first approximation. The crime records, however, are subject to the 


special difficulty that nine cities made no report; and there is internal evidence that 
they are of very doubtful value, so we shall make no use of them. 
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ing the ‘‘goodness”’ of large incomes, large proportions of clergymen, 
physicians, etc., large families, large expenditures for highways, light, 
sanitation, etc., a narrow spread of income between the richest and 
the poorest, and other matters measured more or less satisfactorily 
by the items listed. The evidence will consist in the affiliations of 
the variable in question with the “good” variables. 

In general, we are interested in the intercorrelations of all the 
variables and especially in the relations of all to the general or aver- 
age goodness of communities if they differ significantly in that. 


TABLE 1* 


DEVIATION OF EACH OF 117 CITIES IN EACH OF 120 ITEMS FROM THE 
MEDIAN OF THE 117 CITIES IN THAT ITEM 


* Only a small portion of the table is shown here. 


It is convenient for our purposes to express each city’s amount 
of each variable as a + or — deviation of so much from the median 
of the 117 cities.’ Doing this, after scaling the variables so that one 
unit of the scale does not vary greatly from two-tenths of the stand- 
ard deviation for the 117 cities in that variable, we have a table of 
measures of which Table 1 shows a small part. All our computations 
and conclusions are based on it. 


5 The average is unsuitable as a measure of central tendency for many of the vari- 
ables which have much skewness or extreme variations; and the mode is unsuitable 
for many which do not cluster around any clear mode. For our first approximations 
it is not economical to treat each variable in the way that is best for it, though in later 
more refined studies it may be wise to do so. 
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An examination of the parts of this basal table which record the 
“‘good”’ variables shows that the cities do differ greatly in average 
“goodness.” A simple demonstration of this may be had by record- 
ing the number of + measures minus the number of — measures 
in the variables 2, 3, 4—28 for each city. The resulting score, which 
we will call Score A, varies from +20 to —22, with 21 cases of +9 
or over and 26 cases of —g or less. Nothing like this could happen 
by chance. Still more emphatic is the comparison of the records of 
ten cities ranking high and nine ranking low in this score and re- 
corded in Table 2. 

The intercorrelations of all the variables 2-28, except 15 and 16— 
the two concerned with crimes—appear as Table 3.° Items 15 and 
16 are omitted because they correlate with each other only about 
zero, because they have so many cases of “no report,’’ and because 
of the a priori uncertainty concerning their meaning. Item 8 is also 
of doubtful value because it also has many cases of “‘no report.” 

Table 3 shows at a glance that in cities as in persons “good” traits 
tend to go together. Not compensation but correlation is the rule. 
Less than 15 per cent of the entries are negative. 

Cities well supplied with material comforts such as gas and elec- 
tricity are well supplied with recreational facilities and with libraries 
and museums. Cities of homeowners are also cities of well-equipped 
Y.M.C.A.’s. Cities with public property free from debt are also free 
from disease. Cities which pay high wages (at least to teachers) also 
spend more for good reading. 

We are now in a position to obtain evidence about the significance 
of the variables 30-120, about which theorists disagree or make no 
claim to knowledge. The evidence would consist in the correlations 

6 The correlations of the rows marked U, Table 3, were computed from the percentage 
of unlike-signed pairs, treating pairs involving zero scores as follows: } of them were 
called unlike-signed; } of them were called like-signed; 4 of them were divided between 
unlike-signed and like-signed in the same proportions as held for the pairs not involving 
zero. The correlations of the rows marked P were computed by the ordinary Pearson 
formula (Sxy/ V3e . Sy) , deviations being always from the median. The former 
method is preferable here because the results are less influenced by extreme devi- 
ations and by skewness. The P correlations will often be too low. As has been 
stated, more refined and individualized treatments of these interrelations will be in 
order if facts of importance are discovered by the rough-and-ready treatment used for 
the present report. 
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of the trait in question with variables 2, 3, 4, etc., or, more conven- 
iently, in its correlation with some composite score indicating a 
weighted average “goodness.”’ 

Just how the various items should be weighted in such an “aver- 
age goodness score”’ will be a matter of opinion concerning the rela- 
tive importance of health, provision for schools, libraries, and recrea- 
tion, public wealth (as measured by balance of public property over 
public debt), freedom from poverty, etc. 

The system which we have used gives weights to the variables as 
follows 


2. Infant death-rate reversed................. 83 (8.4) 
3. General death-rate reversed................ 84 (8.7) 
4. Per capita expenditures for teachers’ salaries.. 6 (5.8) 
5. Per capita expenditures for textbooks and sup- 
6. Per capita expenditures for libraries and mu- 
7. Per capita expenditures for recreation (see also 
8. Per capita expenditures for provision of play 
© (i.e., not used) 
g. Per capita value of asylums, schools, libraries, 
museums, and parks owned by the public.... 7 (6.8) 
11. Public property minus public debt.......... 8 (7.8) 
12. Rarity of extreme poverty................. 44 (4.5) 
13. Rarity of less extreme poverty.............. 5 (5.1) 
14. Per capita number of homes owned......... 6 (6.0) 
amd Cote reports... o (i.e., not used) 
17. Percentage of persons eighteen to twenty at- 
21. Percentage of persons sixteen to seventeen at- 
44 (4.4) 
18. Average salary, high-school teachers......... 4 (4.0) 
19. Average salary, elementary-school teachers... 3} (3.4) 


20. Per capita circulation of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Good Housekeeping and The National 


7 Variables 8, 15, and 16 were not used (i.e., were given zero weight) because they 
contained many estimated scores and because their correlations suggested that they 
were of little value. Goodness via recreation is covered by Items 7 and 28 sufficiently. 
The number in parentheses is the weight actually used, to save time in multiplying. 
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20a. Per capita circulation of the Literary Digest.. 4 (3.9) 
22. Per capita installations of electricity. ....... 43 (4.7) 
23. Per capita installations of gas.............. 33 (3.6) 
24. Per capita support of Y.M.C.A............. 53 (5.4) 
26. Ratio of value of schools, etc., to value of 

27. Excess of physicians, nurses, and teachers over 

male domestic servants.................04. 6 (6.2) 
28. Per capita park acreage.................... 4 (3.8) 


The resulting weighted average general goodness score (which will 
be called Score GG) has correlations with Items 2-120 as shown in 
Table 4.8 These correlations would be much the same by any weight- 
ed average goodness score that any reasonably competent person 
would find from any reasonable system of weights. 

Table 4 gives first-approximate answers to many questions of im- 
portance if we supplement it with knowledge of certain of the inter- 
relations of Items 30-120 with one another and with some of the 
Items 2-28. These are presented in part in Table 5.° 

Before discussing the facts of Tables 4 and 5, it is well to describe 
the differences in GG among the cities. The distribution is unimodal 
and fairly symmetrical, being as shown in Table 6. The magnitude 
of the differences may be realized from the following comparison of 
the seven highest cities in GG with the seven lowest in GG. 

The infant death-rate is only six-tenths as high. 

The general death-rate is only two-thirds as high. 

The per capita amount spent on teachers is nearly 23 times as much. 

The per capita amount spent on textbooks, etc., is over 6 times as much. 

The per capita amount spent on libraries, etc., is over 3} times as much. 

The per capita amount spent on recreation is over 3} times as much. 

The per capita value of schools, parks, etc., is over 2} times as much. 

8 We make no claim that a certain degree of “goodness” in a city means equal 
“goodness” for all sorts and conditions of men. The values of the facts used in our 
composite will vary for the bright and the dull, parents and celibates, artists and 
business men, bookworms and nature-lovers. The good life need not be the same for 
all men. But for people in general a good life is favored, other things being equal, in 
cities where GG is high, i.e., where babies’ lives are saved, where schools are well pro- 
vided for, where parks are abundant and well cared for, where there are few families 
so poor as to live in homes renting for less than $10 a month, etc. 

9 In a final study, with better measures from more cities treated by more refined and 


specialized methods, Table 5 might well be extended to include many more of the 
intercorrelations of the variables. 
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TABLE 4* 


CORRELATIONS OF GG WITH VARIOUS MEASURES 
AND COMPOSITES OF MEASURES 


Measure U 
4. Expenditure for teachers’ salaries............ 66 71 
5. Expenditure for books and supplies........... 65 59 
6. Expenditure for libraries.................... 52 53 
9. Value of schools, libraries, etc................ 77 . 
11. Value of public property minus public debt... . 55 54 
12. Rarity of extreme poverty................... 64 69 
13. Rarity of less extreme poverty............... 65 70 
14. Number of homes owned.................... 61 42 
17. Persons of age eighteen to twenty in school. . 42 45 
18. Average salary of high-school teachers........ 50 52 
19. Average salary of elementary-school teachers. . 55 60 
20. Circulation of three magazines............... 63 58 
20a. Circulation of the Literary Digest............ 48 34 
21. Persons of age sixteen to seventeen in school... 70 50 
22. Domestic installations of gas................. 58 62 
23. Domestic installations of electricity........... 52 49 
26. Value of public property (schools, jails, etc.)... 37 23 
27. Number of physicians, teachers, and nurses} 
minus male domestic servants................ 56 43 
30. Males aged ten or over employed............. —34 —22 
31. Females aged ten or over employed........... —22 —35 
32. Number of male clergy...................... —29 —47 
33- Number of female clergy.................... 24 oI 
34. Number of male physicians.................. 13 12 
35. Number of female physicians................ 24 31 
36. Number of male nurses..................... 16 —o8 
37. Number of female nurses.................... 17 II 
38. Number of male domestic servants........... —04 oI 
39. Number of female domestic servants.......... —o09 —18 
—07 
41. Average size of family in 1900, 1910, and 1920. 04 23 
42. Decrease in size of family from 1900 to 1920.. 10 14 
43. Expenditure for highways................... 15 32 
44. Expenditure for light....................... 27 27 
45. Expenditure for sanitation................... oI 27 
46. Expenditure for general government.......... 16 32 
* Decimal points are omitted. All measures used are per capita or otherwise equalized 
for differences in population. U and P refer, as in Table 3, to coefficients computed by 
r=cosine and r= 


| 
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TABLE 4—Continued 


Measure U P 
47. Expenditure for —06 17 
49. Expenditure for health...................... 10 II 
50. Expenditure for public safety................ II 09 
55. Median family rental, 50 percentile........... 65 74 
56. Higher family rental, 75 percentile........... 71 65 
57. Higher family rental, 90 percentile........... 54 47 
58. Higher family rental, 95 percentile........... 45 43 
59. 50 percentile minus 5 percentile.............. 72 70 
60. 95 percentile minus 50 percentile............. 24 26 
61. Income as estimated Curtis Pub. Co.......... 58 43 
14 03 
63. Number of cars other than Ford............. 55 43 
64. Number of factory workers.................. 13 04 
65. Value added to products by manufacture...... 21 °9 
67. Number of telephones (Curtis)............... 52 43 
71. Estimate total income (Curtis)............... 13 20 
72. Estimated marginal income (Crowell)......... 22 29 
73. Estimated effective income (Crowell)......... 06 12 
74. Number of income-tax returns............... 43 42 
75. Number of telephones, 1930................. 73 53 
77. Percentage of Negroes. 
79. Sum of 71, 72, and 73 deviation measures. .... ae Cee 
80. Sum of 55, 56, 57, and 58 deviation measures. . 7 SP eee 
81. Number of bookstores. ..................... 
82. Number of cigar stores...................... 
83. Number of drug stores...................... 
84. Number of jewelry stores.................... Bis 
QI. 95 per cent — 5 percent rental.............. Pa eee 
92. 95 percent + 5 percent rental.............. 
97, 98. Number of unemployed, 1930............ 
99. Circulation of 15 magazines................. 
too. Circulation of Modern Screen, etc............. 
103. Population 1930+population 1920............ 
105. Number in Who’s Who, 1930................ 
106. Number in Who’s Who, 1910................ 
107. Increase in number in Who’s Who from 1910 to 
108. Number of members in A.A.A.S.............. ie Se 
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TABLE 4—Continued 
Measure U P 
110. Outside benevolences+local expenditures 
119. High-school graduates...................... 58 54 
120. Female+male 28 18 
Composite: 


The value of public property less public debt is about $175 per person in 
the former and near zero in the latter. 

The number of families per thousand of population reported as paying less 
than $10 a month rental is 1 in the former and 42 in the latter. 

Home-owning is 1.4 times as frequent in the former. 

Teachers’ salaries are nearly 1.8 times as high. 

The per capita number of persons in school is 1.38 times as great for ages 
sixteen to seventeen, and 1.56 times as great for ages eighteen to twenty; the 
per capita number graduating from high school is 1.76 times as great. 

The per capita circulation of the three magazines is nearly twice as great. 

Installations of electricity, gas, and telephones are 1.9, 2.4, and 1.7 times as 
frequent. 

Park acreage is about 1} times as great. 


We shall first report what Tables 3, 4, and 5 reveal concerning 
private wealth, income, and the ability and character of the popu- 
lation as causes of the weighted average goodness of cities. 
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TABLE 6 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES IN WEIGHTED 
AVERAGE GOODNESS (GG) 
CoarsER GROUPING 
Score FREQUENCY 
Score Frequency 
2 —10 to —8 4 
4 —- 7to—5 10 
13 — 1to-+1 47 
eae 8 2to4 28 
2 5 to7 6 
I 8 to 10 I 
WEALTH 


Those who regard private wealth as a very large positive contribu- 
tion to the goodness of life of a community probably overemphasize 
environmental conditions as compared with inherited personal qual- 
ities. Those who regard it as pernicious probably neglect the fact 
that, in so far as it is taxable, it may be made the servant of the com- 
munity’s ideals. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, since these cities depend largely 
on a tax on real property (and somewhat on a tax on personal prop- 
erty), to support schools, libraries, parks, public health work, and 
other good services, the amount of wealth per capita is a positive 
factor for goodness, other things being equal. Item 109 (the per 
capita value of the city’s private wealth computed by dividing the 
assessed valuation of all private property by the percentage which 
the assessed valuation is supposed to be of the real value) is our best 
measure of the amount of private wealth per capita. It is an imper- 
fect measure because of the differences in the treatment of personal 
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property and the probable variations between assessing boards al- 
leged to use the same percentage.’® It perhaps would be better to 
use the data for real estate only. Many objections can be raised, the 
validity of which can be ascertained only when some impartial board 
estimates by uniform rules and procedures the value of the private 
property in a large sampling of American cities. 

Item 109 may be defined with perfect objectivity, though much 
obscurity, as that possible symptom of per capita private wealth in 
which Hartford, Fort Wayne, South Bend, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Duluth, Atlantic City, Bayonne, York, Woonsocket, and Wheeling 
rank very high and Pueblo, Joliet, Peoria, Quincy (Ill.), Covington, 
Taunton, Bay City, New Castle, Charleston, and Knoxville rank 
low. Item 109 has correlations of .19, .10, and .28 with Items 71, 72, 
and 74, which relate to private income per capita. It correlates .23 
with a weighted composite of these. It has almost zero correlation 
with Items 14, 27, 110, and 119, which relate to certain desirable 
personal qualities in the population, its correlation with a weighted 
composite of these being .og (Pearson, .o3). It has almost zero cor- 
relation with Items 35 and 120, which are partial measures of the 
acceptance of women in the professions and may perhaps be symp- 
toms of certain features of “‘progressiveness.’’ Its correlation with a 
composite of these two is only .o6 (Pearson, .o8). Except for a link- 
age with income, Item 109 thus approaches a genuine independence 
and “‘purity.”’ The correlation of 109 with the GG score is .36. Part 
of this correlation of .36 with GG is due to its correlation with in- 
come. In cities identical in income its correlation with GG would 
be .30. 

It is probable that, if true records of the per capita value of a 
city’s privately owned real estate, or of such real estate plus goods 
and chattels kept within the city, or of all its readily taxable wealth 
were available, the correlations would not differ widely from these. 
Until we learn something to the contrary, private wealth per capita 
will probably be found to be a positive factor, but a small one, ac- 
counting for less than a tenth of the individual differences among 
American cities in our GG or in any reasonably computed GG. - 

%© For presentation of evidence showing the imperfections of taxing systems in 


cities of the United States, see J. V. Silverherz, The Assessment of Real Property in the 
United States (Spec. Report No. 10 of the New York State Tax Commission, 1936). 
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INCOME 


In popular parlance a “rich” city is rather one with large incomes 
than one with large wealth. The wealth of a city may provide in- 
come to citizens of other cities, as the wealth of Bayonne and Woon- 
socket obviously in some measure does. As taxable wealth is a 
means whereby the citizens as a group may further certain commu- 
nity ideals, so private income is a means whereby the citizens sing- 
ly may further both community ideals and individual ideals. 

Except by extreme advocates of Spartan and puritanic virtues, 
large income is regarded as desirable for a community, all else re- 
maining equal, since equally good populations and institutions seem 
able to do better work with ampler means within any limits that 
occur in American cities. But the few facts known leave room for 
wide differences of opinion, and such exist. The incomes of cities 
have been very inadequately known, and the influence of income 
per se has not been separated from the influence of other things 
usually associated with it. 

Items 61, 71, 72, 73, and 74 are all ostensibly indicators of income. 
Item 61 is the Markets and Quotas estimate of the city’s income, di- 
vided by the 1930 population. Item 71 is the “total income”’ as 
estimated for 1926 in National Markets and National Advertising, 
divided by the geometric mean of the 1920 and 1930 populations. 
Item 72 is the “marginal income” of the same report divided by the 
same population figure as was used for Item 71. Item 74 is the num- 
ber of income-tax returns reported for 1933, in U.S. Treasury Pub- 
lication, No. 2108, divided by the 1930 population." We did not use 
Item 61 because it was apparently determined too much by the fre- 
quency of purchases of certain magazines. It correlates .58 with 
Item 20 (per capita circulation of certain magazines), whereas the 
correlations of Items 71, 72, and 74 with Item 20 are only .29, .og, 
and .42." We did not use Item 73 because it is practically Item 71 
expressed in another form. The correlation between Items 71 and 
73 38 .97- 


™ The 1933 figures instead of those for an average of 1930 and 1931 were used by 
inadvertence in all our computations. It makes little difference, since the correlation 
between the 1933 figures and those for the average of 1930 and 1931 is about .go. 

™ Our reasoning was good, and our action prudent, but Item 61 turns out to be a 


very good index of income in the light of our later elaborate studies of income—better 
than Item 71 or 72. 
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The correlations of Items 71, 72, and 74 with one another are .71, 
.57, and .66, showing that they measure in part the same thing. 
Their correlations with amount spent for rent (or the equivalent if 
the home is owned) are around .50. Their correlations with per 
capita bank deposits are, respectively, .33, .50, and .65. We may 
then expect that a composite of them would show a positive and 
fairly close relation with per capita income, if the latter were ade- 
quately measured in these cities. 

We combine them so as to give Item 72 one and a half times as 
much weight as 71, and Item 74 about as much weight as Items 71 
and 72 together. By the resulting composite, by far the highest rank- 
ing city is Newton, followed by Yonkers, Hartford, Easton, and 
Cambridge. The lowest ranking cities are Augusta (Ga.), Evans- 
ville, Kansas City (Kan.), Bay City (Mich.), Joplin, and Camden. 
The correlation of this composite with Item 109 (wealth) is .23. Its 
correlations with the items indicative of intellect and morality aver- 
age very low, being .o4, —.18, .38, and .o7 with Items 119, 14, 110, 
and 27 in that order. Its correlation with the composite Items 119, 
14, 110, and 27 is —.o6 (Pearson, .13). Its correlation with the com- 
posite of Items 120 and 35 is .oo (Pearson, .o7). It is thus at least a 
measure of something different from these. 

Its correlation with GG is .38. Its correlation with GG in cities 
identical in Item 109 (amount of taxable wealth per capita) would 
be .32. Certain facts incline us to think that the .38 and .32 would 
rise if accurate measures of income could be used in place of the 71, 
72, 74 composite, but it is extremely unlikely that the differences of 
these cities in private wealth and income per capita will account for 
even so much as two-fifths of their differences in GG." 

It would be highly desirable to obtain the scores of samples of the 

"3 We are engaged in an elaborate study of twenty-one items consisting of income- 
tax returns, wages, private expenditures for rent, church support, etc., retail sales 
of cigar stores, drug stores, food, and other matters symptomatic of the per capita 
income of a city. A composite can be derived from these which gives much better 
measures of income than the commercial estimates 61, 71, and 72. A composite (call 
it Comp. I), with weights of about 10 for income-tax returns, 5 for wage rates, 10 for 
amount paid for rent, 1} for amount paid for building private garages, 3 for amount 
paid to support churches, 2} for bank deposits, 3} for retail sales of food and 2 each 
for retail sales of cigar stores and drug stores, gives a correlation with GG of .54, but 


part of this is due to the fact that this composite is correlated with wealth to the extent 
of .31 and with a personal-qualities composite presently to be described (14, 27, 110, 
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populations of these cities in standard tests of intelligence, but the 
expense was prohibitive for us. We have no score which is surely a 
symptom of intelligence per se. Item 119 (per capita number gradu- 
ating from high school in 1934) is the nearest approach to such. Nor 
have we scores which can reasonably be assumed to be valid symp- 
toms of definite traits of character such as temperance, justice, in- 
dustry, or charity. Item 110 (ratio of the amount spent on outside 
benevolences by churches to the amount spent by them on their 
own buildings, preacher, music, etc.) is the nearest approach to such. 

What we do have is a number of items indicative of a composite 
of abilities and traits of character or personality. These are: 119 
(high-school graduates), 14 (homes owned), 110 (ratio of outside 
benevolences to expenditures for one’s own church costs), and 27 
(excess of physicians, nurses, and teachers over male domestic serv- 
ants). It is not unreasonable to think of this composite as symptom- 
atic of ability and willingness to do intellectual work, take care of 
one’s family, live without ostentation, and act benevolently toward 
the world, but it is safer to call it simply a composite of variables in- 
dicative of personal qualities in the population, and still safer to call 
it 14, 27, 110, 119. It correlates almost zero with the wealth and in- 
come variables (.og and —.06 by U; .03 and .13 by P). It correlates 
.70 with GG by U and .62 by P. The correlation with GG, after par- 
tialing out the wealth and income measures, is still higher (.79 by 
U and .62 by P). 

The combination of qualities in the population which 14, 27, 110, 
11g measure appears, so far as our data go, to be more important in 
accounting for the general average goodness than either wealth or 
income. Among these cities the amount of wealth per capita is much 
less important than the qualities of the population which allots the 
taxes that come from it. Having large incomes is less important 
than choosing to spend them in acquiring homes and educating chil- 
dren. The kind of population that is unselfish in its gifts for religion, 
that buys homes, makes good use of schools, and supports physicians, 


119) to the extent of .13. The matter of estimating income is one of great complexity 
and difficulty. Our work will be reported in detail in a separate article. We shall in the 
present discussion use both Comp. I and the composite 71, 72, 74. 
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nurses, and teachers rather than male domestic servants will make a 
good community, even without much wealth or income. 

Ordinary observation and theorizing may easily attribute a po- 
tency to economic conditions which really belongs to the personnel. 
Thus it is easy to think that the percentage of the population own- 
ing homes is largely a function of the amount of income. On the con- 
trary, its correlations with the income Items 61, 71, 72, and 74 are 
only .13, .80, —.30, and —.o8; whereas its correlations with Items 
119, 110, and 27 are .62, .29, and .37. The evidence is all to the effect 
that in these cities per capita income has slight influence upon home- 
owning. 


““PROGRESSIVENESS”’ POSSIBLY INDICATED BY 35+120 


The number of female clergy (Item 33) and the number of female 
physicians (Item 35) per capita may be considered indicative of cer- 
tain features of progressiveness. The ratio of the number of women 
clergy to the number of men clergy (Item 120) should be even more 
so than Item 33, if we assume that decreasing the number of churches, 
as by combining denominations, is “progressive.” 

The facts concerning Items 120 and 35 are interesting, though we 
very much need other symptoms to put with them. Their intercor- 
relation is only .25, showing that each is either a largely specific 
measure or one afflicted with much unreliability (probably chiefly 
the former). 

Combining Items 120 and 35, respectively, with weights of about 
3 and 2 (8.3 and 6.0), we find correlations with 109 (wealth), 71, 72, 
74 (income), and 14, 27, 110, 119 (personal qualities), of .o6, oo and 
.14 by U, and .08, .o7 and .26 by P. The correlation with GG is .33 
by U (.29 by P). 120, 35 is, then, almost entirely independent of the 
wealth and income variables and contributes appreciably to GG. 

The facts for these four causes of individual differences in cities 
are summarized in Table 7. Together they account for about three- 
quarters of the variation in GG, and we may expect that more ade- 
quate measures of them would account for still more of it. The mul- 
tiple 7 is .87, using the U correlations. 

If 71, 72, 74 is replaced by Composite I—the new income com- 
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posite described in footnote 13—the entries of Table 7 become those 
of Table 7a. Omitting the 35, 120 composite from consideration, the 


TABLE 7 
THE CORRELATIONS WITH GG AND THE INTERCORRELATIONS 
OF 109 (“WEALTH”), 71, 72, 74 (“INCOME”), 14, 27, 110 
119 (“PERSONAL QUALITIES”), AND 35, 120 
Item GG 71, 72, 74 am od 35, 120 
U 36 23 fore) 06 
U —0o6 fore) 
TABLE 7a 


THE CORRELATIONS AND INTERCORRELATIONS OF TABLE 7, BUT 
WITH COMPOSITE I REPLACING THE 71, 72, 74 COMPOSITE 
AND WITH ONLY THE U CORRELATIONS COMPUTED 


Item GG I T4) 27, 35, 120 
119 
14, 27, 110, 119.... .14 


respective contributions to the causation of GG (computed by 
Wright’s path-coefficient method) are as follows: 


.16 
14, 27, 110, 119 (personal or social qualities)................ .40 
What is common to 109 and Composite I................... .04} 
What is common to 109 and 14, 27, I10, I19................ .02 
What is common to Composite I and 14, 27, 110, 119........ .06} 


Private taxable wealth and private income together, then, ac- 
count for .03 + .16 + .04} + some part of .o2 + some part of .063. 
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The personal or social qualities measured by 14, 27, 110, and 119 ac- 
count for .40 + some part of .o2 + some part of .063. Dividing the 
.02 and .063 evenly, we have 28 per cent of GG caused by wealth and 
income, 44 per cent of GG caused by the personal qualities measured 
by Items 14, 27, 110, and 119, and 28 per cent caused by other fac- 
tors. Of these other factors, some may be elements of wealth or in- 
come, which tog and Composite I do not include. An allowance of 
.05 for these seems generous. Some may be qualities of the popula- 
tion which 14, 27, 110, and 119 do not include. If we had measures 
of energy, enterprise, and progressiveness, for example, they might 
reasonably be expected to account for .10 or more. Some may be 
features of location, climate, soil, scenery, etc., which act independ- 
ently of a city’s wealth, income, personnel, and ways of living. We 
surely are not favoring personal qualities at the expense of wealth 
and income if we estimate that in these 117 cities: (a) wealth and in- 
come account for .35 of the differences in GG, (8) personal and social 
qualities account for .55 of the differences in GG, and (c) other factors 
account for .10 of the differences in GG."4 

These impressive conclusions should be checked in at least six 
ways. First, the procedures of the present investigation should be 
applied to more cities, using the 1930 data. Second, these procedures 
should be applied to both our 117 cities and the new cities, using the 
data for 1940, or for an earlier year, or for both, and the available 
data for 1920. Third, new symptoms of “general goodness” and of 
these three causal factors should be obtained and used, the personal- 
qualities composite should be analyzed, and differences in the cost 
of living should be determined and allowed for. Fourth, more re- 
fined, specialized, and rigorous methods should be used in measuring 
the correlations and in weighting the variables in each composite. 
Fifth, any promising factor other than these should be investigated. 
One such is the tendency of a city’s population or governing class or 
group to spend public money freely for public purposes regardless of 
what these purposes are. Another is the amount of private gain de- 
rived from the control of the government—..e., the amount of graft, 
“honest” or otherwise. Sixth, the separate correlations should be ob- 


14 These estimates take the correlations at their face value and depend very largely 
upon the .7o and .54 in Table 7a. The .35 and .55 are impartial, but very insecure, 
estimates for cities in general. 
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tained for more homogeneous groups of cities such as northern, 
southern, suburban, isolated, manufacturing, trading, larger, 
smaller. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF OTHER VARIABLES 


We shall note only a few of the other facts shown or suggested by 
Tables 4 and 5. Item g (value of public property in schools, parks, 
etc.) has a high correlation with the “goodness” score (.77 by U, 
.57 by P), partly because it represents the results of past as well as 
present conditions, and partly because it represents the influence of 
“wealth,” “income,” and “personal qualities,” and in suitable pro- 
portions. Its correlations with 109, with 71, 72, 74, and with 14, 27, 
I10, 119 are, respectively, .32, .25, and .53. If we combine Item 9 
and our personal-qualities score with reasonable weights, we obtain a 
correlation of about .go with GG. If these five items should do that 
for cities in general, they would form a very useful rough measuring 
rod. 

The infrequency of poverty as indicated by the 5 percentile rental 
(Item 12) correlates .63 with GG, about .60 with the 71, 72, 74 com- 
posite and with other composites still more indicative of private in- 
come (.78 with a composite measure of income in which Item 12 it- 
self shares). But it correlates approximately zero with the personal- 
qualities composite (14, 27, 110, 119), though that correlates .70 
with GG and only very slightly with any good measure of income and 
nothing but income. These facts probably mean that in the “good”’ 
cities the lowest tenth or twentieth of families in incomes spend rela- 
tively more of what they do receive on rent rather than on entertain- 
ment, drink, vice, etc. They may have the personal qualities which 
are measured by 14, 27, 110, 119, but by reason of poverty be at or 

18 Since all that follows applies primarily to the 117 cities of our sample, and only by 
rather insecure inferences to all the 310 cities of over 25,000 inhabitants in 1930, and 
to smaller cities, it is well to repeat here two facts about the sample. It includes none 
of the cities which in 1900 had already over 90,000 inhabitants and none of the cities 
which in 1900 had less than 25,000. The omission of the former is not of much impor- 
tance, since there were only 39 of them. As a result of the omission of the latter, our 
sample has very scanty representation of suburban cities, California cities, and what 
may be termed “‘made cities” like Gary and Dearborn. It is only fair to add that the 


study of 193 other cities which is in progress shows so far only one reversal of other 
facts found in the 117 cities. This is noted in the proper place. 
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near an undistributed zero in respect of owning homes, supporting 
physicians, nurses, and teachers rather than male domestic servants, 
contributing to outside benevolences rather than to the semiselfish 
features of local churches, and having both the ability and interest 
which cause the children of the family to graduate from high school. 
Payment for rent may, thus, in the poor, measure somewhat the 
same qualities as the 14, 27, 110, 119 composite measures for fam- 
ilies at higher economic levels and still not correlate with 14, 27, 110, 
119. The relations of the personal qualities of different economic 
strata of the population to the “goodness” of a community deserve 
special study. 

Item 20 (a composite of the per capita circulation of Better Homes 
and Gardens, Good Housekeeping and The National Geographic Maga- 
zine) correlates .22 with 109 (“wealth’’), .29, .o9, and .42 with the 
three income items, and .38 with their composite, and .67 with the 
personal-qualities composite. It is thus a good all-around indicator. 
It and Item 9g in a suitable weighted composite will correlate nearly 
.go with GG (with weights of 6.8 for Item 9 and 5.2 for Item 20, 
we have r = .87). 

Items 30 and 31 in Table 4 show that the percentage of persons 
ten years old or older at work is substantially less in the “good” 
cities. This is probably partly due to their greater percentages of 
persons sixteen to twenty in schools, the correlations with seventeen 
and twenty-one being —.41 and —.23 for Item 30 (men at work) and 
.06 and —.o8 for Item 31 (women at work). But it is caused in part 
at least more indirectly and subtly, especially in the case of the wom- 
en. In the good cities girls stay on in school longer and they work 
less, but the two facts show practically zero correlation. Moreover, 
the negative correlations for males are not large enough to account 
for the facts. It is probable that work by women after twenty is less 
common in the “good” cities and that retirement is earlier. What- 
ever are the essential merits and defects of the leisure classes, the 
better cities have them in relatively large proportions. 

The correlations for Items 32—39 in Table 4 speaks for themselves, 
though much work would have to be done to trace their causation. 
For example, the correlation between the percentage of Negroes in 
the population (Item 77) and the per capita number of male clergy- 
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men (Item 32) is .54. Since the correlation of Item 77 with GG is 
—.55, nothing more is needed to explain the negative correlation 
(—.29) of Item 32 with GG than the density of the Negro element 
and whatever other factors are associated therewith. 

There is little or no difference in size of family, although the 
“good” cities may be losing a bit more (Items 40, 41, and 42 of 
Table 4). 

There is, then, presumably a lower birth-rate in the better cities 
to compensate for the lower infant death-rate (Item 2). We have not 
used any measures of the birth-rate. In a more elaborate study it 
should be included and put into relation with many of the variables 
studied here. 

The tendency to spend public money freely is more or less well 
indicated by the general drift of Items 43-50. A composite of Items 
43-50 with approximately equal weight to each shows the following 
correlations: 


With a composite of 4, 5, 6, 7............... 35 


Composite 4, 5, 6, 7 correlates with GG .75. So the foregoing corre- 
lation of .18 is entirely due to the influence of 4, 5, 6, 7. The correla- 
tion of Items 43-50 with GG when the 4, 5, 6, 7 composite is par- 
tialed out is, in fact, negative (—.13). The tendency of the good 
cities is to spend public money frugally except for schools, libraries, 
museums, and parks. The “better” communities do not stint on 
streets, sewers, etc.; their wealth and income enable them to spend 
more on such than the average city. But the personal qualities 
which cause them to own homes, progress far in school, do without 
male domestic servants, and support outside philanthropies are 
averse to spending lavishly. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH AND INCOME 


Items 59, 60, 91, and 92, which measure the variability in amounts 
paid for rent and so are probably related to the variability in income, 
indicate that in the “good”’ cities the gross variability is greater. The 
ratio of the 95 percentile rental to the median rental and the ratio of 
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the median rental to the 5 percentile are, however, lower in the 
“good” cities. The relation in both cases is due largely to the relation 
of variability to amount of rental. Among cities with the same me- 
dian rental those with closest concentration around the median are 
only a trifle better than those with wide variation from it. The cor- 
relations of Items 91 and 92 with GG, with Item 55 partialed out, 
are .o6 and .o7. The facts are somewhat complex and will be made 
the subject of a special report later. 

The amount paid for rent (or equivalent if the home is owned) by 
the median family, or the 75 percentile family, or the go percentile 
family, or the 95 percentile family, is strong evidence of GG, the cor- 
relations by U being, in order, .65, .71, .54, and .45, and by P, .74 
.65, .47, and .43. 

The amount paid for rent by persons at these levels is partly a 
function of income and partly a function of intellect and character 
which determine how the income is spent. We can get some idea of 
probabilities from the correlations of a composite of 55 and 56 (with 
approximately equal weights, but it matters little how they are 
weighted since they correlate almost perfectly with each other) with 
the income composite (71, 72, 74), and with the personal-qualities 
composite (14, 27, 110, 119). They are .55 and .32, respectively. 

‘Since the correlation between the 71, 72, 74 composite and the 
14, 27, 110, 119 composite is very near zero, and since 71, 72, 74 is 
probably little if any closer to income than 12, 27, 110, 119 is to the 
features of intellect and character which determine how income is 
spent, we may set the relative contributions of the two in the ratio 
of about 3 to 1 (.55? to .32). We may then expect that if perfect 
measures of these cities in the amount paid for rent (R), in income 
(Z), and in the composite of qualities which determines what frac- 
tion of income is spent for rent or its equivalent (Q) were available, 
the J and Q would contribute more than .3025 and .1024 to the 
causation of the differences in the middle- and upper-rental amounts, 
perhaps .45 and .15, leaving .40 to be accounted for by differences in 
climate, cost of land and construction, and other local peculiarities.” 

The “better” cities are characterized much less by their excess of 


6 In a special investigation of income being carried on, we find that a better measure 
of income raises its correlation with Items 55 and 56 from .55 to .67. 
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the democratic Fords (r¢,¢¢ = .14) than by their excess of the once 
aristocratic “other than Fords” (r6;¢¢ = .55), but the number of 
low-priced cars other than Fords makes conclusions dubious. High 
frequencies of the material comforts of telephones, electricity, and 
gas correlate closely with GG (.73, .58, and .52, respectively, by U; 
.53, 62, and .49 by P). A composite of these with respective weights 
of about 11, 93, and 7 correlates .74 with GG, .37 with 71, 72, 74, and 
.58 with 14, 27, 110, 119 (the personal-qualities composite). The 
personal qualities measured by our composite are, then, not ideal- 
istic, noble, or intellectualistic to a degree which makes them careless 
of creature comforts. A population scoring high in 14, 27, 110, 119 
can be, and usually is, of a homely, not to say bourgeois, character. 

Size is unimportant. Latitude is important, probably chiefly by 
reason of other factors which have become associated with it in this 
country, especially in the southeastern states. This complex matter 
may best be left for study with more extensive data and more re- 
fined methods. The same is true of the percentage of Negroes in the 
population. 

The absence of correlation of membership in Who’s Who and in 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science with GG 
is puzzling in view of the high correlation of GG with the number 
graduating from high schools and the general, almost universal, 
affiliation of good features. An explanation may be sought along four 
lines. (1) It may be a consequence of the smallness of our sample. 
A larger sample may show positive correlations.'? (2) The inclusion 
of local dignitaries in Who’s Who and the influence of the presence of 
universities and colleges upon a city’s quota in Who’s Who and in the 
A.A.A.S. may go far to swamp other influences. (3) The work of ex- 
tremely able men in arts, letters, science, and invention may benefit 
the place where they live little more than any other place. (4) The 
“goodness” which GG measures may be lacking in certain elements, 
such as amount of opportunity for men of ability to meet their peers, 
or amount of justifiable pride in the achievements of eminent fellow- 
citizens, which make life more comfortable and effective for a few but 
important persons, and make it nobler for those of generous nature. 


17 In fact, it does. The addition of 193 other cities raises the Who’s Who correlations 
to 0.2 and .10, and the A.A.A.S. correlation to .18. But these are still low. 
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This third possibility is important. Persons who have special intel- 
lectual or artistic abilities and interests, or interests without the abil- 
ities, might consider the cities high in GG as not good for them, 
greatly preferring the special advantages of a metropolis, on the one 
hand, or life in some colony or sanctuary for genius, on the other, or a 
shift from one to the other. If they could live a year in all our 117 
cities and then rate them, their ratings probably would correlate 
substantially with Items 105 and 108 and with population. They 
would be influenced by elements not included in GG. 

If any such elements can be demonstrated to be factors in the good 
life for an American city and measured, they should be given suitable 
weight in a composite chosen to measure average goodness. We did 
not include Items 1o5 and 108 along with Items 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., in 
computing GG because the value of having many such men and 
women in a city is not universally accepted, though we ourselves re- 
gard them as assets. The fact that they do not correlate positively 
with the “good” items is not a sufficient reason to exclude them. 

It would be possible to compare the cities ranking highest in GG 
with those ranking lowest in respect to their form of government, 
their treatment of the liquor question, gambling, prostitution, com- 
munity chests, junior colleges, federations of chufches, ownership 
of public utilities, and other more or less controversial matters of 
public policy, but this can be done much more profitably after a 
more extensive and careful investigation. 

We have shown that the methods of correlation and partial cor- 
relation have a promising field in the case of differences between 
communities, that American cities vary widely in twenty-three fea- 
tures which by common consent favor a good life for their residents, 
and that these variables are, as a rule, positively correlated so that 
cities may properly be ranked for total or average “goodness,”’ in 
which also they vary widely. We have presented evidence that 
wealth, income, and certain qualities of intellect and character in the 
population may account for most of the variation and that their re- 
spective contributions are in the proportions approximately of 1, 3, 
and 5. In these 117 cities the nature of a city’s people counts more 
than wealth and income combined. We have reported the affiliations 
of many other variables and have noted that a rough index of “good- 
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ness” can be easily and quickly computed from the value of public 
property used for hospitals, schools, libraries, museums, and parks 
plus one or more of certain other variables. The “better”’ cities of the 
117 pay higher wages, have more adults at leisure, more expensive 
homes, more children in school, more automobiles, especially non- 
Fords, more creature comforts, more professional men and women, 
but little or no excess in eminent men or men of science. The dis- 
tribution of income appears to be only a trifle more “‘equal,”’ that is, 
concentrated, in the “better” cities. 

The data and methods used should be much improved in further 
investigations. There is, however, no reason to expect that such im- 
proved investigations will reduce the divergences between our con- 
clusions and present opinions. They will be as likely to increase 
them. 
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WHAT IS “SOCIOLOGY OF LAW’’? 
N. S. TIMASHEFF 


ABSTRACT 

The sociology of law, a new science, studies human behavior in society in so far as it 
is determined by commonly recognized ethico-legal norms, and in so far as it influences 
them. Jurisprudence, on the other hand, studies the norms as such, from three main 
points of view: analytical or positive, historical, and theoretical. Other attem ts to 
delimit the field of sociology of law, such as those of H. Rolin, W. Schoenfeld, H. U. 
Kantorowicz, J. Kraft, I. Kornfeld, E. Ehrlich, H. Kelsen, Max Weber, B. Horvath, 
L. Petrajitsky, C. Lombroso, M. Rump: f, and others, are of some value, although not 
altogether satisfactory. The studies a psychologists, anthropologists, philosophers of 
law, and jurists permit the formulation of a sociological definition of law as a complex 
instrument of social co-ordination synthesizing ethical conviction and political power. 

Since olden times, law has been the object of a science called 
‘‘jurisprudence.”’ This science has had a glorious record, numbering 
in its annals many famous names and immortal treatises. It is a 
many-branched science, which has developed into a network of nu- 
merous special sciences called “civil law,” “criminal law,” “constitu- 
tional law,” and so forth. Is there room in this field for still another 
science, that of “sociology of law’’? Or is “sociology of law” only a 
new name for a science known for centuries? 

Yes, there is room. No, it is not a new name for an old science. 
Law is, of course, the center of interest for both; but the points of 
view are quite different and therefore also the knowledge gained 
by them. 

Law is a cultural force. Its function is that of imposing norms of 
conduct or patterns of social behavior on the individual will. It is 
the aim of jurisprudence to study these norms. This study may be 
carried out with regard to norms in force in a certain country at a 
given time. Each single norm has to be explained and elucidated: 
for very often they appear in forms far from clear. Different norms 
have to be brought into correlation with one another: for their true 
meaning appears only by comparison and contrast. Classifying them 
and working them into precise systems forms another task of juris- 
prudence. Finally, the norms of conduct included in law are some- 
times not directly expressed, but only indirectly mentioned in other 
norms; therefore true juridical discoveries are possible. Such are the 
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tasks of positive or analytical jurisprudence. They are, of course, 
arduous but attractive tasks. 

The concrete norms of conduct forming law may be also studied 

from the historical point of view. Instead of describing in detail the 
norms applied today in a certain country, we may analyze the grad- 
. ual development of the principal norms within certain periods in a 
. given country. Such a study is undertaken by historical jurispru- 
dence. 
In both analytical and historical jurisprudence the comparative 
' method may be applied: legal norms are studied with regard to a 
; group of countries the social structures of which present or presented 
some similitude. This is the task of comparative jurisprudence. 

Finally, the structure of the legal norms presents, at all times and 
places, some unchangeable features which may be considered as be- 
longing to the very essence of law. Studying this unchangeable form 
of the patterns, their natural elements, is the task of theoretical 
jurisprudence. 

In all these cases the norms of conduct as such remain the object 
of study. This is, in spite of the opinion of many scientists," a study 
of actuality, and not a study belonging to the domain of evaluation 
—for the social patterns of behavior included in law actually exist, 
forming a part of culture. Rules of evaluation are the objects of 
jurisprudence, but in their relation to actuality. Finding out the 
logical interdependence between various individual norms is the 
main task of this science; logical analysis is therefore its chief 
method. 

There is another actuality, closely related to these norms, but not 
studied in jurisprudence. This is human behavior in society, in so 
far as it is determined by these norms and in so far as it determines 
these norms or patterns of behavior. 

In general, legal norms actually determine human behavior in 
society: the triumph of law is the rule, its defeat in a concrete case 
an exception. Why is this so? What is the force of law? How does 
law determine human behavior in society? What are the conditions 
for the efficacy or nonefficacy of legal norms—in other words, of 

* For instance, H. Kelsen, Der juristische und der soziologische Staatsbegriff (Tiibingen, 
1922). 
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adjusting or not adjusting human behavior to the particular social 
patterns of behavior forming law? This is the first group of questions 
which stand outside the true domain of jurisprudence and which 
form the first field for the sociological investigation of law. 

On the other hand, the legal norms or social patterns of behavior 
are creations of human will, of the corporate will of social groups. 
What are the forces determining the creation, the transformation, 
and the destruction of the juridical patterns of behavior? This is a 
second group of questions related to law, but standing outside the 
true domain of jurisprudence and forming another field for the so- 
ciological investigation of law. Chains of human actions and reac- 
tions must be searched for, chains in which legal norms and con- 
figurations of human behavior determined by these norms play alter- 
nately the roles corresponding to the active and the passive voices 
of verbs. 

When such chains of action have been discovered and accurately 
described, a third task may be undertaken: that of establishing cor- 
relations, causal or logico-meaningful,? between changes in law and 
changes in other social phenomena, as well as between certain legal 
structures and certain social structures. Searching for such correla- 
tions without an accurate knowledge of law as an actual social phe- 
nomenon would be a hopeless enterprise. The absence of precise 
causal knowledge of many social phenomena is one of the reasons 
why the study of social correlations results in rather negative or in- 
determinate statements.* Especially in criminology, where knowl- 
edge of the factors correlated with crime is essential, the idea is some- 
times expressed that, without a scientific knowledge of legal behavior 
and of its factors, scientific statements concerning the genesis of 
crime are almost impossible. 

Human behavior in society, in so far as it is related to law, is the 
object of the new science, called “sociology of law.’’ Causal investi- 
gation is its chief method. 

Other delimitations between jurisprudence and the sociology of _ 
law have been proposed. It is not an easy task to make an adequate 


2 P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York, 1937), Vol. I, chap. 1. 
3 P. A. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York, and London 1928), 
PP. 279, 326, 403, 422, 598, and passim. 
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survey of them, for many authors when writing on the sociology of 
law do not explain their viewpoints on this subject‘ or else call in- 
vestigations with quite different aims ‘sociology of law.’’s 

H. U. Kantorowicz gives a correct, but too narrow, definition of 
the sociology of law: it is to be an investigation of social life in its 
relation to law, especially the investigation of correlations between 
law and other social domains—economics, politics, techniques, art, 
religion, etc.° According to J. Kraft the sociology of law should study 
the laws which determine the legal institutions in society.’ 

For I. Kornfeld* and E. Ehrlich? the objects of the sociology of 
law are actual rules of social life in their opposition to the norms in- 
cluded in law. These rules, according to Ehrlich, are related to a 
certain number of facts of law (Tatsachen des Rechts), especially hab- 
it, domination, possession, contract, and inheritance, which exist be- 
fore the law and form the basis of the total economic and social 
structure of humanity. 

In his brilliant reviews of both books H. Kelsen has shown that, 
when interpreted in such terms, sociology of law becomes general 
sociology or social science in its totality—for actual rules of social 
life are the main object of their study.’® On the other hand, later 
events have already proved the fallacy of Ehrlich’s cardinal axiom: 
in communist society contracts and wills do not belong to the basic 
social institutions and are replaced by other ones. 

4H. Rolin, Prolégoménes d la science du droit (Brussels, 1911), which presents an in- 
genious attempt to construct a sociology of law by means of analyzing the individual 
juridical experience. 

SCf. W. Schoenfeld, (Schriften der Kimigsberger gelehrten Gesellschaft, IV [1927], 
32), for whom the sociology of law is the theory of cognition related to legal history. 


6 “Rechtswissenschaft und Soziologie,” in Verhandlungen des ersten deutschen Sozio- 
logentages (Tiibingen, 1911). 

7 “Rechtssoziologie,” in Vierkandt’s Handwirterbuch der Soziologie (Stuttgart, 1931), 
p. 467. 

§ Soziale Machtverhdlinisse. Grundziige einer allgemeinen Lehre vom positiven Rechte 
auf soziologischer Grundlage (Wien, 1911). 

9 Grundlegung einer Sosiologie des Rechts (Munich, 1913). The English translation 
has just been published by the Harvard University Press. 

“Zur Soziologie des Rechts,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 
XXXIV (1912), 601-14; “Eine Grundlegung der Rechtssoziologie,” ibid., XX XIX 
(1915), 839-76. 
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According to Max Weber, sociology—especially sociology of law— 
has the task of studying and explaining human conduct from the 
causal point of view; conduct is for him human behavior if and in so 
far as the actors endow it with subjective meaning. On the con- 
trary, the objective or the true meaning of human attitudes is the 
domain of investigation for jurisprudence, as well as for logic, ethics, 
and aesthetics." This delimitation of both scientific domains is un- 
satisfactory, for it limits the sociology of law to the study of con- 
scious conduct, whereas acting according to the law is frequently 
carried out by means of conditioned reflexes: certain words, ges- 
tures and symbols produce “legal responses” without any subjective 
interpretation. Were such cases outside the domain of the sociology 
of law, this science would not be able to discover continuous chains 
of human actions and reactions and to relate the observed facts with 
each other. 

According to B. Horvath, author of the most recent systematic 
study in the sociology of law, the objects of this science are “‘juridical 
rules of evaluation in their relation to actuality” (Sollen zu Sein).” 
This would mean that jurisprudence, on the contrary, should study 
legal norms without any relation to actuality. This is surely an er- 
roneous opinion—the first task of a student in jurisprudence is to 
investigate whether the norms he studies are in force (that is, are 
related to actuality). The study of purely personal or imagined 
norms does not belong to the domain of science." 

On the other hand, it might be remarked that the domain claimed 
for the sociology of law is already being occupied by jurisprudence 
This is an undeniable fact. The sociological trend in jurisprudence is 
gaining more and more power." The unexpected conversion of the 
leader of the “formalists,” Professor Hans Kelsen, was stressed dur- 

™ “Grundriss der Sozialékonomie” (LII. Abteilung) in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
(Tiibingen, 1925), pp. 1-2. 

1 B. Horvath, Rechtssoziologie (Berlin, 1934), pp. 66-76. 

13 The opposite opinion, expressed by L. Petrajitsky (Theory of Law and of State, in 
Russian [2d ed.; Petrograd, 1909], I, 106-7 and passim), forms the weakest point in his 
very original study of law as an actual phenomenon. 

14 A brilliant survey of the sociological trend in jurisprudence is made by R. Pound, 
“The Scope and Purpose of Sociological Jurisprudence,” Harvard Law Review, XXV 
(1911-12), 489-516. 
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ing one of the last congresses of the Institut International de Philo- 
sophie de Droit et de Sociologie Juridique.’® 

But the sociological approach forms necessarily only a kind of 
adjunct to the analytical, historical, comparative, or theoretical 
study of legal norms: for it is impossible to construct a system of 
knowledge which would, in an accurate way, combine the formal 
study of norms and the causal study of human behavior related to 
these norms. Such a study needs a place by the side of jurisprudence, 
but not withir jurisprudence. 

Very instructive, from this point of view, is the recent history of 
the science of criminal law. C. Lombroso’s revolutionary accomplish- 
ments resulted in attempts to rebuild this science completely, to 
replace the formal study of patterns of prohibited behavior described 
in criminal statutes by a causal study of crime and the effects of 
punishment, and later in attempts to combine both points of view 
into one system. All attempts of the latter kind were a complete 
failure, and today a resolute separation is again prevailing—there 
is a science of criminal law, studying in an analytical, historical, or 
comparative way the patterns of prohibited behavior, and another 
science called criminology, studying actual human behavior in so far 
as it is related to crime and punishment.’’ Both should, of course, 
occupy definite and honorable places on the general map of scientific 
knowledge. 

The content of the sociology of law depends on the structure of 
the social phenomenon called law. This is a complex, secondary phe- 
nomenon. Two primary socgal phenomena, those of ethics and of 
power, are united in it. Norms of conduct imposed upon the indi- 
vidual will are included not only in law, but also in morals and cus- 
tom; morals, custom, and law are the ethical forces, together form- 
ing ethics. On the other hand, the strength of law, the juridical pres- 
sure on human behavior, may be considered as the display of the 


s H. Kelsen, “L’Ame et le droit,” Annuaire de I’Institut International de Philosophie 


de Droit et de Sociologie Juridique (1935), pp. 60-80; “Discussion du rapport de H. 
Kelsen,” ibid., pp. 81-82. 


C. Lombroso, L’ Uomo delinquente (1st ed., 1876). 


*7 [n spite of this conclusive experience, M. Rumpf proposes to include the sociology 
of law in a “total” jurisprudence. (“Was ist Rechtssoziologie?” Archio fiir zivilistische 
Praxis [1924], pp. 36-51.) 
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social energy concentrated in organized social power. But the dis- 
play of this energy is not peculiar to law: social power may domi- 
nate over individuals by means of law as well as outside law, form- 
ing in that case despotical rule."* Social power may act without any 
connection with ethics, just as ethics may exist without any con- 
nection with social power. Therefore the notions of ethics and power 
are not two co-ordinated or subordinated notions. They may be 
considered as two circles which cross each other. The overlapping 
section is law." 

Were a sociology of ethics and a sociology of power already in 
existence, the sociology of law might be based upon the results of 
these sciences and be limited to the study of the joint action of ethics 
and of power, of ethics supported by power, or of power limited by 
ethics. But neither of these sciences yet exists. Therefore the so- 
ciology of law has to begin by studying, from the causal point of 
view, the phenomenon of ethics, to continue by studying, from the 
same point of view, the phenomenon of power, and to conclude by 
an analysis of the complex phenomenon formed by the joint action 
of both. 

What are the materials to be used and the methods to be applied 
when constructing a scientific theory of law as of an actual social 
phenomenon? 

In the first place, important material may be collected by means 
of observation, which may be of two types. The first is introspection, 
i.e., accurate subsequent analysis of one’s state of consciousness in 
so far as it is related to law (acting according to law, acting against 
the law, acting with the intent of transforming law, reaction produced 
by another’s acting in accordance with or against law). A prominent 
representative of the theoretical trend in jurisprudence, Professor G. 
Gurvitch, insists in his latest work on the necessity of studying the 
specific actuality presented by law and of beginning this study with 
the analysis of the “immediate juridical experience.’”’ This experience 
is given in acts of legislators, of authorities, of electors, of persons 


% R. von Stammler, Recht und Wilkiir (Halle, 1895); Die Lehre vom richtigen Rechte 
(2d ed.; Halle, 1926). 

19 For a more detailed exposition of the relation of law to ethics and to power see my 
article, “Le Droit, l’éthique, le pouvoir,” Archives de philosophie du droit et de sociologie 
juridique (1936), Nos. 1-2. 
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contracting settlements, of persons taking part in the juridical life 
of corporate bodies—only this interpretation gives to these acts the 
character of being related to law. But this type of experience is, ac- 
cording to his opinion, veiled in the minds of the actors by too much 
reflection and conceptual formulation. Gradual reduction and “in- 
version”’ have to be applied in order to gain the needed knowledge.” 
This is, I may add, a method analogous to that applied by Freud’s 
school when investigating subconscious psychic currents. 

The second type of observation studies human behavior deter- 
mined by law or relative to law. Material collected by those pursuing 
the sociological trend in jurisprudence may be very useful in so far 
as it shows how rigid legal formulas are transformed in actual life, 
or how (for example) unjust or antiquated laws are avoided. For 
jurisprudence with this sociological tendency the transformed norms 
are the objects of study, replacing the dead rules included in written 
law.” For the sociology of law—not the transformed norms of con- 
duct, but the fact of their transformation—is interesting, and thus 
creates an incentive for studying, in general, the process of modifying 
patterns of written law by means of conflicts with other social phe- 
nomena and structures. The sociology of law does not have to be 
limited by data of such a type. Direct and special observation may 
also be applied in order to investigate such problems as, for instance, 
the role of conditioned reflexes in securing the triumph of law. The 
idea that social control, especially control by means of law, is based 
upon conditioned reflexes, is sometimes expressed in social psychol- 
ogy.” But there is no precise study of how this control is effected, 
and which are the unconditioned reflexes forming the basis of the 
conditioned. I. Pavlov suggests especially the study of the reflexes 
of freedom and submission.” 

Experiment has to join observation. Introspective experiments 

20 G. Gurvitch, L’Expérience juridique et la philosophie pluraliste du droit (Paris, 
1935), PP- 13, 63- 

* For instance, Ehrlich, of. cit., pp. 298, 396. 

2 F.H. Allport, Social Psychology, passim. 

43 Twenty-five Years of Objective Study of the Higher Nervous Activity of Animals 
(Leningrad, 1925), pp. 306-8 (Eng. trans., 1928); cf. also Conditioned Reflexes (Eng. 


trans., 1927), pp. 395-96, and K. Platonow, Hypnosis and Suggestion (Kharkow, 1925), 
pp. 41-42 (in Russian). 
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are proposed by Professor L. Petrajitsky. According to him, juridi- 
cal or (in general) ethical impulses may be successfully studied, ap- 
plying the methods of contradiction and of teasing; impulses increase 
in force if attempts are made to hinder their normal running, or if 
rapid changes of the situation occur, alternately decreasing and in- 
creasing the chances for realizing the impulses. In such cases these 
impulses, which are almost imperceptible when they develop in a 
normal way, become dominating and therefore may be described 
with great accuracy.”4 

Experiments by means of tests are also possible. J. Piaget?’ and 
I. Caruso” have applied an ingenious system of tests in order to study 
the growth of the retributive emotion in children. Their point of. 
view was that of morals rather than law, but, in spite of this, their 
results are of great help when studying the “immediate juridical 
experience.” On the other hand it would be very useful to apply the 
same method in order to investigate the juridical mentality of adults. 
Such questions as the survival of the primitive revenge mentality, 
or the role of the retributive emotion as one of the roots of criminal 
law even today,” or the relative force of norms of conduct belonging 
to the domains of law, morals, and custom, could be studied in a 
large number of different situations. 

Just as pathology gives valuable data when studying biology, so 
psychopathology when studying psychology. Criminology, the study 
of abnormal behavior in human society, or of mot adapting the indi- 
vidual will to social patterns, may, together with the sociology of 
revolutions, give a great number of valuable insights in constructing 
the sociology of law. The sociology of law and criminology must each 
assist the other. 

Data collected by observation and by experiments of the above- 

24 Petrajitsky, op. cit., p. 5. 

2s Le Jugement moral des enfants (Paris, 1931). 


% La Notion dela responsabilité et de la justice immanente chez l'enfant. (This book is 
to appear next year in Louvain. The author kindly gave me permission to use his 
manuscript.) 


27 The question of whether the retributive emotion plays and ought to play a part in 
modern criminal law was amply debated during the preparation of a new criminal code 
for Germany. The best work concerning the above-mentioned question is that of E_ 
Beling, Die Vergeltung und ihre Bedeutung fiir das Strafrecht (Leipzig, 1908). 
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mentioned types, and by using the results of criminological research, 
refer to the conduct of modern civilized men. In order to control the 
general validity of the data obtained in these ways, the data of eth- 
nology and of historical jurisprudence have to be included, as well 
as data of child psychology.”* Of course, these data should not be 
given an exaggerated place in the system—the sociology of law 
should not become a theory of primitive law, just as sociology in 
general should not be merely a science of primitive human behavior. 

As with criminology, the support of the sociology of law on the 
one hand and of ethnology and historical jurisprudence on the other 
hand must be a mutual one. 

The sociology of law is the only science which might discover ob- 
jective and not purely subjective and conjectural limits for the phe- 
nomenon of law; the limit is given by differences in social interac- 
tion. In law the “equal interaction”’ forming the essence of the recog- 
nition of norms by group members is combined with an “unequal 
interaction” related to power.”? 

The absence of such considerations often hinders authors from 
putting correctly the problems of primitive or of historical jurispru- 
dence. For instance, when trying to prove that law already existed 
at very early stages of social evolution, B. Malinowski invokes the 
fact that there were already rules “conceived and acted upon as 
binding obligations.’’’° But custom and social morals (in opposition 
to personal moral conviction) are also binding, endowed with social 
pressure, and therefore the existence of compulsory rules is insuffi- 
cient to prove the existence of law. Further, according to A. S. 
Diamond, “among the tribes, which have not yet evolved courts 
.... We may observe... . settled rules of conduct as to marriage 
and inheritance and perhaps property, and these might well be de- 
scribed as law.’’3* Why? For these rules “are in the direct line of the 
history of law.” On the contrary, the legal character of other rules, 
which were in force together with that named above, but later on 

8 Petrajitsky (op. cit., pp. 95-99) makes very ingenious remarks concerning the im- 
portance of studying children at play as an aid in understanding the growth of the 
juridical mentality. 

29 Cf. my above-quoted article, “Le Droit, l’éthique, le pouvoir.” 

3° B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society (London, 1926), p. 15. 

3 A. S. Diamond, Primitive Law (London and New York, 1935); Pp. 219. 
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disappeared, is denied. In other words, the author separates early 
rules into two classes from the viewpoint of their later fate. The lack 
of any actual criterion for legal rules is obvious. 

Last but not least, brilliant remarks of sociological character have 
been made by philosophers of law, historians of law, and students of 
positive law. These remarks in their totality are not able to replace 
sociology of law; for, made without any relation to a general socio- 
logical system, sometimes without knowing that sociology may exist 
or in conscious opposition to any sociology, especially to sociology of 
law, these remarks have almost without exception been conjectures 
rather than scientific theories. But it is not the task of the sociology 
of law to replace, but only to complete, the points of view of analyti- 
cal, historical, comparative, and theoretical jurisprudence. Every 
attempt to construct a sociology of law without possessing sufficient 
knowledge in jurisprudence would be a failure. 

There is room for a new science of the sociology of law; there are 
sufficient materials and methods to help us gain new knowledge; and 
there exist already brilliant attempts to solve the problem of the 
sociology of law. Continuing these efforts is an important task, not 
only from the theoretical but also from the practical point of view. 
For the sociology of law might become a basis for an applied science 
of legislation. And, in opposition to the belief of Savigny and the 
other founders of the historical school of jurisprudence, our time is 
called to a more rational settlement of human relations by means of 
consciously elaborated legislation. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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ABSTRACT 

Protestantism today faces a crisis all over the world. This is not so much a crisis 
of religion in general as of Protestantism in particular, and it is due to the peculiarities 
of Protestantism as a religious attitude of individual protest against human absolutism 
and of individual moral responsibility. The present social situation in the Western 
countries is marked by a disintegration of the older moral standards and social groups 
which has accompanied the economic crisis of late capitalism. This has resulted in a 
general and far-reaching social and psychic insecurity which in turn has expressed itself 
in a rejection of individual moral responsibility and in the flight into collectivistic 
totalitarianism. The protesting and individualistic attitude of Protestantism is com- 
pletely opposed to this development, and to insure its continued existence it must seek 
new forms of adaptation. Neither a clinging to old dogmas nor an imitation of Catholic 
dogmas and ng re will enable Protestantism to continue to live as Protestantism. 
To do this the Protestant prophetic critical attitude must be expressed in all move- 
ments as a resistance against the self-deification and self-absolutization of man, and 
will depend for its realization on the work of small, well-integrated orders or fellowships. 

Protestantism now faces the most difficult struggle of all the occi- 
dental religions and denominations in the present world-situation. 
It arose with the rise of that era which today is either coming to an 
end or else is undergoing fundamental structural changes. Therefore 
the question as to whether Protestantism can face the present situa- 
tion in a manner enabling it to survive the present historical period 
is unavoidable. It is true, of course, that all religions are threatened 
today by secularism and paganism. But this threat, at least as far 
as pure secularism is concerned, has perhaps reached its culminating 
point. The insecurity which is increasingly felt by nations and 
individuals, the expectation of catastrophes in all civilized countries, 
the vanishing belief in progress, have aroused a new searching for a 
transcendent security and perfection. Religion today is stronger 
than it was before the World War, at least in the feeling and longing 
of people. The individualistic atheism of the freethinkers, for in- 
stance, has certainly declined in Western countries since the begin- 
ning of the present century. The conflict between the natural 


sciences and religion has been overcome in all important philoso- 


* Delivered as an address at the Chicago Theological Seminary, February 27, 1936. 
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phies. But the question as to whether Protestantism in particular 
has become stronger must be answered in the negative, although 
sometimes it seems, if one considers only the general growth of 
religious interest and neglects the peculiar situation of Protestant- 
ism, that the opposite has been the case. 

It is the basic proposition of this article that the traditional form 
of the Protestant attitude cannot outlast the present period of mass 
disintegration and mass collectivism. And it is quite likely that in 
undergoing a change Protestantism itself will be destroyed. In order 
to demonstrate this proposition it should be shown that there is such 
a tendency toward mass collectivism. In addition it will be neces- 
sary to show that the Protestant principle is in contradiction with 
the newly emerged principles of social organization. Finally it 
should be asked whether any possibility exists for Protestantism to 
adapt itself to the new situation without renouncing its essential 
character at the same time. 

In speaking of the fact of mass disintegration we refer particularly 
to the European situation. But since the cause of this disintegration 
is the same in the United States and in Europe—namely, the social 
and intellectual situation of late capitalism—the problem of mass 
disintegration is relevant in America too, though more as a threat 
than as an actually existing reality. By mass disintegration is meant 
the situation in which the group formations which grew up under 
feudalism and early capitalism break down and give way to amor- 
phized masses, in which the laws of traditional mass psychology 
operate. In such a situation the individual differentiations and inte- 
grations of groups and personalities are supplanted by the identical 
mass attitude; special traditions are forgotten, old symbols have 
become powerless; a meaningful personal life, especially among the 
masses of industrial workers, has become impossible. Disintegration 
in the last analysis is meaninglessness in the economic as well as in 
the social and intellectual sphere. The meaninglessness of existence 
is perhaps the most characteristic phenomenon of the period of late 
capitalism. 

This can easily be explained. Technological innovations and 
capitalistic economic organization have created those vast masses 
which inhabit the great cities of all civilized countries. A great 
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number of people does not, as such, constitute a mass. The mass 
comes into existence at the moment in which all these men are 
determined by that fate which is practically inescapable for every 
individual, e.g., within the working and lower middle classes. Since 
they work in masses in the big factories, since they, as masses, 
receive the same low wage, since they live as masses in the same 
type of run-down houses and poor streets, since as masses they have 
the same slight chances of material or intellectual enjoyment, a 
mass attitude tends more and more to replace more individuated 
ones, to subject them to the laws of mass feeling and mass emotion, 
and to lay them open to the appeals of every agitator who is able 
to use and to abuse the laws of mass psychology. It is characteristic 
of the behavior of masses that every individual among them acts 
under the impulsion of those aspects of his personality which he has 
in common with everybody else, not according to those in which he 
is an independent individualized person. Thus the agitators neces- 
sarily stimulate those less cultivated and less disciplined elements 
in every mass atom and use them for their own purposes. 

All these things are not very dangerous and cannot of themselves 
constitute the reason for revolutionary changes in the structure of 
an epoch as long as the industrial society in which these masses exist 
is in a state of continuous expansion, which gives to all a feeling of 
the possibility of improvement in their mode of life and even tends 
to organize the whole of life around the prospect of improvement in 
social and economic status. But as soon as the inner contradictions 
of the whole manifest themselves in the life of the individual and 
the possibilities of self-advancement begin to disappear, the disin- 
tegration of personal life begins. Or more exactly: The latent and 
potential disintegration which lies at the roots of modern industrial 
society becomes a tremendous actuality. 

The contradictions inherent in the social order have become real 
for everyone in the present crisis. These are, fundamentally: (1) 
the contradiction between the rapidity of technical progress and the 
dependence of human life on human work, i.e., the fact of struc- 
tural, inevitable, unemployment; (2) the contradiction between 
productive power and the consumption capacity of the masses, i.e., 
the fact of the increasing poverty of the masses in contrast with the 
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increase of unproductive capital in the banks, from which is to be 
derived the necessity of an imperialistic foreign policy and the in- 
creasing threat of war; and (3) the contradiction between the as- 
sumed liberty of every individual and the complete dependence of 
the masses on the laws of market, or, in other words, the fact that 
after man has overcome the fate which was once implied in the 
powers of nature he becomes subjected to the fate implied in eco- 
nomic development. In the late capitalist period the insecurity 
which is implied by definition in the principle of liberalism becomes 
a permanent menace to individuals and masses. It threatens more 
and more every class within society: the lower middle class, the 
clerks, the farmers, finally even the ruling classes. New masses 
grow out of these groups when their older forms of integration break 
down, and the individual, having lost his aims, becomes accessible 
to the influence of any appeal. The permanently unemployed pro- 
duce a new mass attitude of hopelessness and meaninglessness. The 
old traditions are destroyed in the mass situation and new ones 
cannot be created in this state of perpetual flux. The transcendent 
meaning of life, as it is interpreted in religious ideas and symbols, 
disappears with the secularization of every realm of life; and the 
competition of individuals and of groups, the fundamental pattern 
of modern industrial society, emerges more pronouncedly than ever 
before between individuals, classes, and nations, driving toward 
race hatred, revolution, and war. The new generation, growing up 
under these circumstances, is even more hopeless and directionless 
than the older generation and longs for change, for revolution and 
war as the means of change and as the ultimate and only hope. This 
picture represents the post-war situation in central Europe. It is, 
of course, not the description of a reality which exists with equal 
completeness throughout the Western world, and if taken in such 
a way it would be an exaggeration. Nonetheless it does describe 
the central tendency of late capitalist society, and in history it is 
the strongest tendency which is decisive. 

Naturally in such a situation one question above all others arises 
in everyone’s mind, namely, how is reintegration possible? And the 
general answer is: by mass organization within a centralized and 
collective system. There is no other way out. Mass integration in. 
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the economic realm means the guaranty of a certain security; in the 
political realm, the exclusion of the endless discussion between 
struggling parties and classes; and in the intellectual realm, the 
production of a common ideology with common symbols and a 
dogmatic basis for education and intellectual activity. All this pre- 
supposes a centralized power and authority, not only with respect 
to economic and political organization but also with reference to 
education and religion. The present tendencies in Europe toward 
an authoritarian, totalitarian state are rooted in this internal neces- 
sity of mass reintegration. These never would have succeeded if a 
very strong feeling for this necessity had not been alive in wide 
sections of the masses and, above all, in the younger generation. 
These people do not want to decide things for themselves; they do 
not want to decide about their political beliefs, about their religion 
and morals. They are longing for a leader, for symbols, for ideas 
which would be beyond all criticism. They are longing for the possi- 
bility of enthusiasm, sacrifice, and self-subjection to collective ideas 
and activities. Autonomous thinking and acting is rejected as liber- 
alistic and consequently as the cause of meaninglessness and despair 
in every realm of life. These tendencies are strongest in middle 
Europe, especially in Germany. But since they are structural ten- 
dencies arising on the basis of the present world-situation, they are 
to be found in every section of the occidental world. 

Protestantism stands in complete contradiction with this tend- 
ency. This may be observed first with reference to the religious 
basis and then with reference to the intellectual and practical impli- 
cations of the Protestant attitude. The central principle of Prot- 
estantism is the doctrine of justification by grace alone, which 
means that no individual and no human group can claim a divine 
dignity for its moral perfection, for its sacramental power, for its 
sanctity, or for its truth or doctrine. If, consciously vr uncon- 
sciously, they make such a claim, Protestantism requires that they 
be challenged by the prophetic protest, which gives God alone ab- 
soluteness and sanctity and denies every claim of human pride. 
This protest against itself on the basis of an experience of God’s 
majesty constitutes the Protestant principle. This is true of Luther- 
anism as well as of Calvinism and even of modern Protestant de- 
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nominationalism. It is the principle which made the accidental 
name Protestant an essential and symbolic name. It implies that 
there cannot be a sacred system, ecclesiastical or political, that 
there cannot be a sacred hierarchy with absolute authority, and 
that there cannot be a truth in human minds which is divine truth 
in itself. Consequently the prophetic spirit must always criticize, 
attack, and condemn sacred authorities, doctrines, and morals. And 
every genuine Protestant is called upon to bear the personal respon- 
sibility for this. Every Protestant, every layman, and every minister 
(the minister in Protestantism is a qualified layman and nothing 
else) has to decide whether a doctrine is true or not, whether a proph- 
et is a true or a false prophet, whether a power is demonic or divine. 
Even the Bible cannot liberate him from this responsibility, for the 
Bible is a subject of interpretation and there is no doctrine, no 
prophet, no priest, no power which has not claimed biblical truth 
for itself. For the Protestant, individual decision is inescapable. 
If we consider the situation of the disintegrated masses, which 
are quite unable to make such a decision, as well as the situation 
of the younger generation which refused to take upon itself the 
responsibility for such a decision, we can scarcely see a way for 
Protestantism to triumph over this difficult world-situation. Prot- 
estantism itself seems to be participating in the increasing disinte- 
gration. As far as liberal Protestantism is concerned the question 
arises: How can it furnish a principle of reintegration if its own 
principles do not themselves transcend the disintegrating secular- 
ism? This is true of its thought, in which it depends on the increas- 
ingly meaningless intellectual life in general; and it is true of its 
action, in which it is drawn into the increasingly contradictory 
social life both within and between national states. Consequently 
people who are embarrassed by the meaninglessness of their ex- 
istence generally prefer the opposed tendencies: fundamentalism, 
Barthianism, Buchmanism, and many other movements which 
reject liberalism entirely. These people want to have a principle 
transcending their whole disintegrated existence in individual and 
social life. But the difficulty is that these movements use ununder- 
standable symbols which are powerless for dealing with the present. 
Barthianism, for example, has shown its power of saving the Ger- 
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man church from paganization in giving theological aims to a group 
of struggling ministers, but it has not been able to reintegrate the 
younger generation or the masses of disintegrated proletarians or 
even middle-class persons. It is Protestantism in the pure sense of 
protest and negation. Hence Protestantism still has to discover a 
possible approach which will enable it to cope with the world- 
situation. The continued existence of Protestantism in the coming 
era depends on its role in the present and near future. 

The consequences of the Protestant principle for intellectual, mor- 
al, and social life are obvious. Protestantism is a highly intellec- 
tualized religion. The minister’s gown of today is the professor’s 
gown of the Middle Ages, symbolizing the fact that the theological 
faculties as the interpreters of the Bible. became the ultimate author- 
ity in the Protestant churches. But professors are intellectual au- 
thorities—i.e., authorities by virtue of skill in logical and scientific 
argument—which is the exact opposite of the concept of authority 
which is sought by the disintegrated masses whose disintegration is 
to some extent an echo of the endless arguments and counter argu- 
ments among their leaders. Bishops, priests, and monarchs have a 
sacramental authority which cannot be taken away by arguments 
and which is independent of the intellectual and moral qualities of 
its carriers. It is a character which can by no means be lost. This 
sacramental basis is denied by the Protestant protest. The minister 
is preacher, not priest, and sermons are intended first of all to 
appeal to the intellect. But masses which are disintegrated need 
symbols which are immediately understandable without the media- 
tion of intellect. They need sacred objectivities beyond the sub- 
jective quality of a preacher. The Bible, the dogma, the holy legend, 
the rites of the holy days as well as of the daily life, the symbolic 
realities which give meaning to our existence generally and es- 
pecially from birth to death, and the church and its representatives 
in the past and present were objectivities in this sense. But very 
few such objectivities remain in the Protestant churches. Instead, 
under the influence of the Protestant layman, a rationalization of 
the doctrine—attempts at a reasonable understanding—arose and 
dissolved the religious mystery more and more. Protestant educa- 
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tion in its reasonable and moralistic attitude, although it was 
capable of educating selected individuals, failed in the education of 
the masses. More and more individuals became unable to endure 
the tremendous responsibility of permanently having to decide in 
intellectual and moral issues. The weight of this responsibility be- 
came so heavy that they could not endure it; and mental diseases 
have become epidemic in the United States as well as in Europe. In 
this situation psychoanalysis seemed more desirable for educated 
people than religion, especially Protestant religion. In Catholic 
countries the situation was different because the confession was able 
to overcome many tendencies toward personal disintegration.’ 
Finally we have to consider the social and political aspects of the 
Protestant attitude. The most important point is the lack of an 
independent hierarchy in Protestantism. While the Catholic hier- 
archy confers a social and political independence upon its church, 
Protestantism is dependent either on the state or on certain social 
groups. It is rather impossible for it to be independent of the state 
because the entire social existence of the church is based on state 
support. Since the princes became emergency bishops in the Luther- 
an Reformation we have had no real bishops in Protestantism, but 
only more or less general superintendents who in some countries 
have assumed the title of bishop. In the United States the trustees 
are the ‘“‘outstanding members” of the congregation, corresponding 
to the princes or state secretaries in central Europe. The danger of 
this situation is the identification of the outlook of the church with 
the interests of a special social group and the practical exclusion 
of opposition groups from influence on the spirit of the churches. In 
periods of social disintegration this means the disintegration of 
the church itself. It can offer but slight resistance against the de- 
structive tendencies and has very little power to provide an inde- 
pendent principle of reintegration. Furthermore, it could not do so 
even if it had the power, since Protestantism has no autonomous 
2 The success of psychoanalysis in Protestant countries has two main reasons: (1) 
the rigorous moralism which has developed in Protestantism after the sacramental 
grace was taken away, and which poisons the personality through repressing vital 
impulses by moral law and social conventions, and (2) the solitude of the deciding 


individual who has to bear responsibility and guilt without the help of confession and 
the related forgiveness which comes from the outside. 
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system of social and political ethics which can serve as a criterion 
for every social order such as Catholicism has in Thomism. 

Hence, non-Protestant forces predominate today in the tre- 
mendous efforts of mass reintegration which are taking place in the 
three systems of centralized authority, namely, communism, fas- 
cism, and Roman Catholicism. Protestantism is merely on the 
defensive. 

The analysis of the survival possibilities of Protestantism in the 
present situation may be formulated as follows: 

1. Protestantism as a church for the masses can continue to exist 
only if it succeeds in undergoing a fundamental change. To do this 
it must obtain a new understanding of symbols and all those things 
which we have called sacred objectivities. To continue to live it 
must reformulate its appeal so that it will become a message which 
a disintegrated world seeking reintegration will accept. It has to 
remold its forms of life, its constitution, its rites, and its individual 
and social ethics. But the precondition for any readjustment is that 
the Protestant leaders become aware of the seriousness of their 
situation. Protestantism is still in a position where it can appeal 
to the needs of the present-day world, but perhaps the world will 
soon cease waiting and will go over to some type of Catholicism, 
more Christian, as Roman Catholicism, or more pagan, as national 
socialism, or more humanistic, as communism, all of which move- 
ments have more power of mass reintegration than Protestantism. 

2. In making readjustments Protestantism can draw on certain 
resources which are inaccessible to every form of Catholicism, i.e., 
the power of dealing with the secular world in a more differentiated 
and direct manner than any other religion is able to do. Protestant- 
ism denies in principle the cleavage between a sacred and a profane 
sphere. Since to it God alone is holy in himself, and no church, no 
doctrine, no saint, no institutions, and no rites are holy in them- 
selves, every man and everything and every group is profane in 
itself and is sacred only insofar as it becomes a symbol of the divine 
holiness. This attitude, which contains within itself the danger of 
becoming exclusively secular, is already understood and realized by 
the Protestant churches in the United States. The conception of 
the Kingdom of God as a concern not only for the individual soul 
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but also for social, political, and cultural life is one of those ideas of 
world-Protestantism which has developed primarily in this country. 
But in Europe, too, Protestantism has certain possibilities which do 
not exist for Catholicism. Thus religious socialism was able to 
emerge only in European Protestantism despite the conservative 
attitude of the churches, while the attempt to arouse such a move- 
ment in Catholicism has failed despite its connection with socialist 
parties. And we have the same situation in the realms of philosophy, 
art, psychology, and education. While Catholicism deals with these 
things from the point of view of having the entire truth and the 
perfect form of life, Protestantism is always learning without the 
claim of being itself the Kingdom of God. 

3. Then a third point: The most important contribution of Prot- 
estantism to the world in the past, present, and future is the principle 
of prophetic protest against every power which claims divine char- 
acter for itseli—whether it be church or state, party or leader. 
Obviously it is impossible to build a church on the basis of a pure 
protest, and that attempt has been the mistake of Protestantism in 
every epoch. But the prophetic protest is necessary for every church 
and for every secular movement if it is to avoid disintegration. It 
has to be expressed in every situation as a contradiction to man’s 
permanent attempts to give absolute validity to his own thinking 
and acting. And this prophetic, Protestant protest is more neces- 
sary today than at any time since the period of the Reformation, as 
the protest against the demonic abuse of those centralized authori- 
ties and powers which are developing under the urge of the new 
collectivism. It is in this Protestant protest that the eternal value 
of liberalism is rooted. Without this prophetic criticism the new 
authorities and powers will necessarily lead toward a new and more 
far-reaching disintegration. This criticism requires witnesses and 
martyrs. Without these the prophetic and Protestant protest never 
was actual and never will be actual. 

Concerning those three points of view (the Catholic or sacramen- 
tal element, the profane or contemporaneous element, and the 
prophetic or critical element) it should be asked whether Protestant- 
ism will be able to unite those elements or whether they will be 
represented by different groups (the first by the Catholic churches, 
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the second by an independent secular world, the third by individuals 
or groups of a sectarian character). In the latter case Protestantism 
as embodied in the churches would come to an end. Must we then 
look forward to an occidental world divided into Christian Catholi- 
cism, nationalistic paganism, and communistic humanism—.e., 
into three systems of authority—as the means of mass reintegration? 
It is not necessary that this be realized in a formal dissolution of 
the existing Protestant churches. This seems scarcely likely. But 
the change may go on, and is indeed already going on, as a slow, 
or perhaps not so slow, change of mind in the new generations, a 
change from an autonomous to a heteronomous attitude, a change 
toward Catholicism in some and toward national paganism or com- 
munistic humanism in the very great majority. To remain a member 
of a Protestant church does not mean remaining a real Protestant. 
Those who believe in the divine revelation in a nationalistic leader 
may be Protestant church members but they have ceased to be 
Protestants. Those who believe in the Kingdom of God as realized 
in a coming period of social justice and intellectual truth may never 
leave the Protestant church, but they are not Protestants in the 
true meaning of the term. If we apply this criterion we must ask: 
Where are the Protestants; where are those for whom the creed of 
the Reformers is their highest symbol, giving them unity and mean- 
ing? There are some with this attitude in all Protestant churches. 
There are ministers and laymen, professors and students in all 
denominations who hold to their Protestantism as the only form in 
which they can be Christian. But although themselves not yet 
forced into disintegration and meaninglessness, they recognize it as a 
reality in the masses and as a threat to themselves and thereby 
tend to lose their unbroken Protestant character. Understandably 
they try to confirm it through providing a religious reservation 
beyond the temporal powers of disintegration, decay, and meaning- 
lessness. They cling to the old dogmas or to a belief in a merely 
transcendent revelation which has no relationship to the temporal 
or to the salvation of their individual souls. It is a Protestantism 
of retreat and defense. And though it is often a very strong defense, 
as the German church struggle shows, it is nevertheless a defense 
and not an attack. Will the survival of Protestantism take the 
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form of a retreat to a reservation, analogous to the way in which 
the Indians have survived in the United States? Protestantism 
could survive by this means, but it would cease to have any serious 
formative influence on the period of transformation which has been 
going on since the World War. 

Or is there any chance that the Protestant churches as they are 
will transform themselves into churches which will be able to give a 
principle of reintegration to the present world? There are many 
movements in Protestant churches which are attempting to intro- 
duce some elements of Catholicism: episcopal authority or a new 
understanding of sacraments or an enrichment of rites or new forms 
of meditation and new symbols. But all these measures encounter 
the obstacle of having no root in the traditional feeling of Protes- 
tants; consequently they very often give the impression of imitations 
rather than of original creations, and for this reason they lack the 
power of conviction. Hence in saying that Protestantism, if it is 
to maintain itself, must draw certain lessons from the history of 
Catholicism, it is not meant that it could learn in the ordinary way 
of imitation and repetition. It must seek a new foundation if it is 
to survive at all in its essential aspects. And this raises the question 
of a third possible way. If the transformation of the churches as a 
whole is impossible, and if the way of retreat into a reservation would 
mean the end of Protestantism as a living power in the present, 
then we must ask: Is there a third way in which Protestantism can 
continue to exist? If there is such a way it cannot dispense with the 
imperative of basing itself on the prophetic principle in Protestant- 
ism and its capability of dealing directly with the profane world. 
If it failed to do so it would not be the Protestantism that we are 
speaking about. This third way requires that Protestantism appear 
in a dual form. First it appears as the prophetic spirit which lists 
where it will, without ecclesiastical conditions, organization, and 
traditions. Thus it will operate through Catholicism as well as 
through secularism, through fascism as well as through communism, 
and in all these movements it will take the form of resistance against 
the distortion of humanity and divinity which necessarily is con- 
nected with the rise of the new systems of authority. But this im- 
perative remains a very idealistic demand if there were no living 
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group which would be bearer of this spirit. Such a group could not 
be described adequately as a sect. It would approximate more 
closely an order or fellowship and would constitute an active group, 
aiming to realize first in itself that transformation of Protestantism 
which cannot be realized either by the present churches or by the 
movements of retreat and defense. It would therefore be a group 
in which the Christian message would be reinterpreted as the re- 
integrating principle in the disintegrating world-situation of today. 
This in its turn would imply the following conditions for its mem- 
bers: (1) a decision in favor of the Protestant principle in the inter- 
pretation of human existence without the necessity of belonging to a 
Protestant or even a Christian church; (2) a decision in favor of the 
application of the principle to the present situation as the reinte- 
grating power without the necessity of belonging to a special philo- 
sophical or political party; (3) a decision in favor of a general pro- 
gram containing the foundation of the group on the Protestant 
principle on the one hand and the reintegrating interpretation of the 
present world-situation on the other hand (this would exclude the 
criticism of this foundation itself); and (4) a decision for special 
programs containing the application of the general program to the 
needs of the special groups within denominations, churches, nations, 
parties, races, classes, and continents—programs which are adequate 
to the task of every one of those special groups but from which are 
excluded all points contradicting the general program. There is no 
doubt that there are many objections to be made against the pos- 
sibility of such a group. But in their very beginning all movements 
and their ideas seem very unrealistic with respect to a possible 
realization. The question is whether their roots lie deeply enough 
and whether their adequacy to the emerging historical reality is 


great enough. 
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ABSTRACT 


Egocentric beliefs and reasoning methods of young children can be dynamically 
conceived in terms of illusions of perspective. Starting from this general postulate, 
three specific factors of perspective in psychosocial space are here distinguished and 
scrutinized: empathic capacity, the ability to resist various prestige suggestions, and 
the ability to resist various sociocentric suggestions. The ability to anticipate or guess 
the likely interests and relative positions of observation of various dramatis personae 
in a social situation increases progressively from about eight years on—at about the 
time when the child’s reasoning in general is about to become less absolutistic. Resist- 
ance to the prestige of majority — increases but slightly, as does resistance to the 
— of seniority. Absolute valuations, favorable and unfavorable, concerning mem- 

rs of various in-groups and out-groups show a differential decrease which is a’ 
parently in inverse proportion to the degree of intimacy in such group relations. The 
relatively static role of certain psychosocial factors which distort moral perspective 
suggests the essentially limited scope of the process of socialization. The correlative 
configuration of the three factors in individual cases may offer a clue to social per- 
sonality t in young children, in terms of specific cultural conditions to which the 
influence of these factors may be functionally related. 


I. THE PROBLEM 


The various characteristics of egocentric child mentality are de- 
fined by Piaget in terms of “‘illusions of perspective.” The primitive 
explanations of children and their manner of thinking or talking 
are interpreted as manifestations of a certain lack of perspective. 

in the field of moral reasoning we propose to analyze some of the 
factors which facilitate or delimit the child’s perspective. We pose 
the question: “What type of perspective do we encounter on pro- 
gressive age levels?” 

We propose to study three aspects of the dynamics of perspective: 
(a) the latitude of identifications, (6) the degree of autonomy in 
terms of certain forms of prestige, and (c) the so-called “‘sociocentric”’ 
tendencies. 


* I am indebted to the Social Science Research Council for the postdoctoral research 
fellowship which made this study possible. I also wish to record my deep gratitude to 
Professor Jean Piaget for facilitating the field-work part of the research, for valuable 
criticisms, and, above all, for his inspiring friendship. 
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II, THE SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 


Our analysis is based on the examination of 112 Genevan boys of 
six to thirteen years of age. Stenographically recorded interviews of 
about twenty minutes’ duration per subject were conducted by the 
investigator. 

In order to hold constant as many variables as possible, we estab- 
lished a certain homogeneity of our subjects as to their age, sex, in- 
telligence, and social milieu. By means of their school record cards— 
our subjects were pupils in two public schools of Geneva, Switzer- 
land—we gauged their selection in the following manner. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF 112 SCHOOLBOYS 
MAY 109, 1936 
Chrono- No. of 

Grade logical Age Boys 

Upper grade école enfantine (I)*.... . 6:11 21 


in parentheses are the corresponding grade 

Our subjects are schoolboys of seven age classes. As to their in- 
telligence (since no individual ratings were available), we applied 
the criterion of chronological age for grade placement: none of them 
is retarded or accelerated six months or more. Their mean chrono- 
logical age as of May 19, 1936 (at the starting-point of our research), 
is as shown inTable 1. The average deviation is three months in all 
age classes. 

As to social milieu, we gauged the homogeneity of our subjects in 
terms of nativity, nationality, and paternal occupation. 

One hundred and six boys (95 per cent) are Swiss-born; of these, 
g2 (82 per cent) were born in Geneva, 14 (13 per cent) in other Swiss 
cantons, and 6 (5 per cent) are foreign-born. Ninety-nine boys (88 
per cent) are of Swiss nationality; of these, 59 (53 per cent) are of 
Genevan nationality, while 13 boys (12 per cent) are of foreign na- 
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tionality. Ninety-one boys (81 per cent) belong to the families of 
semiskilled and skilled manual workers. 


III. THE LATITUDE OF IDENTIFICATIONS 


In order to see an object “in perspective,’ we have to view it from 
different angles. That is, we “situate” ourselves in successive posi- 
tions of observation so that we become aware of the fact that, given 
a certain picture or situation, we may perceive it quite differently 
from different angles. 

In judging a social situation, all this becomes a matter of Ein- 
fiihlung (empathy) or, better, of identifications. Given a social situa- 
tion with a certain number of dramatis personae, it is a question of 
judging it in the manner in which it will most likely be judged by the 
various actors themselves. Our subject—the child—has, first of all, 
his own position of observation (his own manner of judging the situa- 
tion in question). Then, in the second place, it is a question of how 
our subject can visualize the various positions of observation which 
the actors in the story situation are likely to adopt. 

We wish to approach this problem in the simplest possible manner. 
We need a simple social situation with reference to which different 
actors are likely to have different opinions or, even, one and the same 
actor may exhibit several opinions. In fact, it is desirable that our 
subject himself be likely to have divers opinions in evaluating the 
story situation in question. 

We may raise the question whether the child can possibly master 
the first (the series of identifications involved) before becoming con- 
scious of the second (the possible diversity of observational positions 
from his own point of view). We do not think so. That is, we posit 
the hypothesis that we can only project our own perspective. If the 
child’s own perspective is excessively limited, he will visualize other 
persons’ perspectives in an equally limited manner. If his own per- 
spective is more relativistic, he will be more likely to visualize the 
other person’s perspective in a more relativistic manner. 

We utilized a story situation proposed by Mlle Szeminska. (In or- 
der to make a lazy pupil work harder, the teacher forbids his class- 
mates to play with him or to help him in his work. However, one of 
the boys in the class violates the taboo imposed by the teacher be- 
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cause he wanted to help his classmate just the same.) First, we made 
sure that our subject understood the problem, the different motiva- 
tions of the teacher, of the pupils, etc. To this end, every child had 
to “tell us” the story before we began our questioning. Then, we at- 
tempted to verify the subject’s own perspective by asking for his 
opinion with reference to the action of the hero. And, finally, we 
asked him to judge or visualize the probable opinion of the various 
actors in the story situation. 

We can distinguish four types of response as to our last question: 
(a) all the actors in the story situation (both adults and children) 
have the same opinion: the hero’s action is judged all “good” or all 
“bad” by everybody; (6) at least one of the five actors (i.e., the 
teacher, the lazy pupil, the altruistic classmate, and the mothers of 
the two boys) has an opinion different from the rest: it is usually 
one of the two boys in question; (c) we find a more balanced division 
or diversity of opinions: the viewpoint of the child actors is clearly 
distinguished from that of the adult actors, or, even, the attitude of 
one of the adult actors (usually the mother of one of the boys) is also 
contrasted with that of the other adults in the story situation; and 
(d) at least one of the actors gives a relativistic opinion: that is, the 
hero’s action is judged neither “all black” nor “all white’’; the child 
ascribes a more advanced perspective of motivations to at least one 
of the actors. 

Here are some examples: 

a) Boy, 7:0, ECOLE ENFANTINE.—What do you think of Paul; was he right or 
wrong (‘‘qu’ila bien fait ou mal fait’)? Wrong because he went to help him. And 
the teacher himself, what does he think, that Paul was right or wrong? Wrong 
because he helped him. And Paul himself, etc.? He thinks he was wrong be- 
cause he helped him, And Paul’s mother, etc.? Wrong. Why? Because Frank 
didn’t do his work (‘‘a mal travaillé’’). And Frank, etc.? Wrong. Why? Be- 
cause he helped him. And Frank’s mother, etc.? Wrong because he didn’t do 
his work. 

7:0, ECOLE ENFANTINE.— What do you think; was Paul right or wrong in help- 

ing Frank? Wrong. Because? He didn’t obey. And the teacher, etc.? Wrong. 

Because? Because he didn’t obey the teacher. And Paul, etc.? That he was 

wrong. Because? Also, he didn’t obey. And Paul’s mother, etc.? Wrong. He 

didn’t obey. And Frank, etc.? Wrong because the two of them didn’t obey. And 

Frank’s mother, etc.? Wrong. He didn’t obey. 

6:5, ECOLE ENFANTINE.—What do you think, etc.? Oh, to help him write; he 

was right because he was lazy. And the teacher, etc.? The teacher thinks he 
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was right. Why? Because he helped him. Why did the teacher forbid all the 
pupils to help Frank? To make him work harder (“pour que F. travaille 
mieux’’). And so what does the teacher think, etc.? That he was right. Be- 
cause? Because he didn’t do his work well. And Paul, etc.? Right. Because? 
Because he didn’t work enough. And Frank, etc.? That he was right because he 
didn’t work hard enough (“‘parce qu’il travaillait pas beaucoup’’). And Paul’s 
mother, etc.? Right .... because he didn’t work hard enough. And Frank’s 
mother, etc.? That he was right... .because he didn’t work hard enough. If 
you had been in Paul’s place (“‘si tu étais Paul’), would you have helped 
him? Yes. Even though the teacher forbade it? Oh, he should have let him 
alone (“il fallait le laisser tranquille’”’). Why? Because he didn’t do his work. 
And then does the teacher think he was right or wrong in helping Frank? 
Right (!). 

9:0, SECOND GRADE.—What do you think; was Paul right or wrong? Right 
because he was justified in helping Frank. And the teacher, etc.? Right be- 
cause he helped Frank do his work. And Paul himself, etc.? He finds he was 
right because he was justified in helping his pal (“‘camarade”’). And Paul’s 
mother, etc.? Right because he was justified in explaining to his pal how he 
should do it. And Frank, etc.? Right to help him. And Frank’s mother, etc.? 
Right. If you had been in Paul’s place, would you have helped him? No, 
because he is a very naughty pupil (!). And Paul, does he think he was right 
or wrong? He thinks he was right. Paul is disobedient. Would you have 
helped Frank? No, Monsieur, because he is a naughty boy. 


It is quite clear that the latitude of identifications is extremely 
limited. In the first two cases, everybody thinks that it is all wrong; 
in the last two cases, that it is quite all right. The child, quite un- 
consciously, is preoccupied with his own reaction; and so we find a 
rather monotonous projection of his own reasoning, whether he is 
dealing with the child actors or the adult actors. As we have seen, 
the child will persist in this direction even after we gently underline 
certain relevant facts in regard to the intention of the teacher, etc. 
Even when, in the last two cases, the subject declares that he him- 
self would not help Frank (probably because he does not dare to say 
it directly), we find his projection in question with reference to both 
the teacher and Paul. Both these actors think it is “all right,” just 
the same. 


And now here are some examples of the more advanced types of 
responses: 


b) 7:4, ECOLE ENFANTINE.—What do you think of Paul, etc.? Wrong, because 


he was not supposed to go there. And the teacher, etc.? Wrong, because he 
went there. And Paul, etc.? Right. Because he came to him (Frank). And 
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Paul’s mother, etc.? Wrong, because he didn’t do his work. And Frank, etc.? 
Wrong, because he (didn’t) wasn’t supposed to help him. And Frank’s mother, 
etc.? Wrong. Why? Because he came to him. .. What do you think, who 
is right (i.e., whose opinion is right)? Paul (!). Why? Because he came to him. 
If you had been in Paul’s place, would you help Frank? No (/). Why? Be- 
cause he didn’t do his work well. And if Frank had been your friend, etc.? 
Well, I wouldn’t have gone to him because he didn’t do his work. 

7:5, FIRST GRADE.—What do you think, etc.? Wrong, because he was sup- 
posed to let him look it up (‘le laisser chercher lui-méme’’), otherwise it isn’t 
working. And the teacher, etc.? Wrong, because he ought to have let him work 
alone. And Paul himself, etc.? He thinks that he was right because maybe that 
was his friend and he wanted to help him. And Frank, etc.? Right, because he 
helped him. And Paul’s mother, etc.? Wrong, because he wasn’t supposed to 
have anything to do with other children. And Frank’s mother, etc.? Wrong, she 
was supposed to let her child work alone. The teacher, the mothers, and Paul 
and Frank all have different opinions. Why? Because the big people are al- 
ways right. If you had been in Paul’s place, etc.? I would have let him look it 
up all alone because otherwise it wouldn’t be real work. 

Q: 11, THIRD GRADE.—What do you think, etc.? That depends in which sense. 
Give me your idea, in which sense was he right? He was right if he alone 
could help him and make him a better pupil, but he disobeyed the teacher. And 
the teacher, etc.? He is right because that punishes him, and one must hope he 
won’t be lazy any more. And Paul himself, etc.? He thinks, in a sense, he is 
right because he made Frank work better, but, in another sense, he disobeyed the 
teacher. And Paul’s mother, etc.? She thinks her little boy didn’t obey. And 
Frank, etc.? Right, because he spoke to a child just the same. And Frank’s 
mother, etc.? Right because the mother surely loves her little boy and she wants 
to see him work. Why don’t they all have the same opinion? Because Frank’s 
mother, of course, loves Frank and wants him to work well, and the teacher wants 
to have Frank work alone. Who is right? In one way, the teacher, to make him 
work harder and, in another way, the mother. It’s hard to say what will be the 
outcome of these two methods. If you had been Paul, etc.? If he hadn’t been my 
friend, I wouldn’t have helped him. And if he was your friend? That depends 
what kind of a friend. If he had been really at fault, I wouldn’t have helped him; 
if it is the teacher who had been at fault, I would have helped Frank. 

10:2, THIRD GRADE.—What do you think, etc.? That he disobeyed. And the 
teacher, etc.? Right, on one hand; wrong, on the other hand. And Paul himself, 
etc.? Right, because he helped him. And Paul’s mother, etc.? That he was 
right in helping him but wrong in disobeying the teacher. And Frank, etc.? The 
same thing as the mother. And Frank’s mother, etc.? That he is a bad pupil. 
He should make more effort and not let others help him. Whois right? The teach- 
er is right because Frank ought to work harder, and Paul ought not to disobey 
his teacher. If you had been in Paul’s place, etc.? Perhaps I would have helped 
him a tiny bit (!) 
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Here we see how the latitude of identifications becomes wider and 
wider. Increasingly, the child recognizes the diversity of motiva- 
tions, and, to the extent that this is the case, the projection of his 
opinions becomes less monotonous. The justifications in defense of 
the guessed opinions become more varied and more in agreement 
with the likely interests of the various actors, children and adults. 
And, finally, we arrive at moral relativism in the case of both child 
and adult actors. 
Tabulation of these responses suggests a very definite trend on 
progressive age levels. 
TABLE 2 
RESPONSES ON VARIOUS AGE LEVELS 


8-10 10-13 6-9 


Per- Per- Per- Per- 
centage | centage | centage | centage 


42 40 
33 
25 

2 


100 


Although in each case we tried to determine the subject’s own 
perspective directly by asking for his own opinion in the matter (see 
above), the child’s direct responses do not always indicate it. But 
the qualitative analysis of the interrogatories where the child’s di- 
rect response shows the correlation between his own perspective and 
that of the actors seems to indicate a very definite relationship be- 
tween the two series. 

Up to eight or nine years, the moral judgment of the child is clear- 
ly “realistic.” His judgments are absolute, in terms of the exterior 
aspects of social behavior involved in a given story situation. When 
asked to guess the opinion of other persons, the child up to eight or 
nine years does not really ‘‘situate’’ himself. A social action is either 
“all black” or “all white” for him. (Paul disobeyed or Paul helped 
him.) And so everybody has the same opinion. The latitude of his 
identifications is at a minimum. 


6-8 9-13 
RESPONSE 
No. No. Per- 
centage 
b.........] 1% 1S 25 
Total.| 38 | 100 31 | 100 43 | 100 | so | = 60 | 100 
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After eight or nine years the child begins to “situate’’ himself in a 
more flexible manner. His own judgment becomes more relativistic, 
and, through projection, the latitude of his identifications becomes 
wider and wider. 

The child’s egocentrism manifests itself precisely in terms of a 
lack of perspective as regards the other person’s viewpoint. The so- 
cialization of child mentality is indicated, in turn, in terms of a de- 
crease in the confusions between the viewpoints of the self and the 
others and of the development of reciprocal points of view. 

Our findings seem to indicate a very dynamic aspect of egocentric 
mentality. Given the lack of socialization, the capacity of Einfih- 
lung or identification is quite limited. The monotonous or too uni- 
form projection of his own reaction of which we spoke above is a 
very dynamic indication of the child’s egocentrism. Progressive so- 
cialization renders the child more and more conscious of himself— 
by his learning to consider himself as he is regarded by the others. 
Through this very change in the relations between the self and the 
others, the child’s empathic capacity is strengthened, and, in turn, 
this increased empathic capacity accelerates the very process of so- 
cialization : the child learns to regard other persons (the opinions and 
interests of others) in a more and more objective or relativistic light. 
To the extent that he becomes more and more conscious of himself 
as occupying different positions with reference to different persons, 
the child progressively becomes able to fixate the differential posi- 
tion of other persons in sociopsychological space—through the em- 
pathic projection of his own newly acquired relativism. At first, this 
projection operates only in the relationships between the self and 
others; later on, it is gradually extended onto relationships between 
third parties—with the child increasingly in the role of observer in- 
stead of direct participant. It is this empathic anticipation of the 
other person’s opinion and interest which renders the relations be- 
tween the self and the others ever more reciprocal, thus accelerating 
and, up to a limited point, completing the process of socialization. 

It is, then, not just a matter of simple parallelism between the 
maximum of egocentrism and the minimum of empathic capacity, on 
the one hand, and between the minimum of egocentrism and the 
maximum of empathic capacity, on the other. 


| 
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IV. THE DEGREE OF AUTONOMY AND VARIOUS TYPES 
OF PRESTIGE 

The problem of lack of perspective and egocentric illusions ties up 
with the question of moral heteronomy and autonomy. The heter- 
onomy of child morality, according to Piaget, is the result of ego- 
centrism reinforced by adult constraint. This constraint is essen- 
tially the coercing prestige of social superiors with reference to social 
inferiors. Such unilateral prestige is indicated as a matter of geronto- 
cratic respect, a sort of unconditional subordination. From the point 
of view of logical reasoning (child logic), this prestige is symbolized 
in terms of adult omniscience. From the point of view of moral 
reasoning (child morality), it is symbolized chiefly in terms of the 
moral perfection of adults and their punishing power (omnipotence). 
In the field of child logic such heteronomy conduces to the definition 
of truth as quite simply that which is declared or decided by age 
seniors. In the field of child morality the idea of what is just or fair 
is given as quite simply that which conforms to adult commands. 

Moral autonomy is interpreted by Piaget as an aspect of the proc- 
ess of socialization—as a function of progressively reciprocal social 
relations. At first, practiced among children themselves as social 
equals, this empirical reciprocity becomes a normative ideal per se, 
the latter being but the conscious realization of the former. In the 
field of child logic this autonomy is characterized by an increasingly 
critical spirit of verification. In the field of moral reasoning it is 
given as a seemingly all subjective or interiorized desire to be al- 
truistic or “just” (fair). It is no longer a matter of passive obedience 
to commands from above but a sense of active and individualized 
choice of what is deemed fair by the child himself. 

From our point of view the decrease of heteronomy or the growth 
of autonomy is another dynamic aspect of moral perspective. The 
socialization of the child implies the diminution of heteronomy or an 
increasing resistance to certain types of prestige. To the extent that 
the child emancipates himself from such commands “from above,” 
he becomes increasingly able to bring into play his newly acquired 
empathic capacity; by eventually projecting his own newly acquired 
relativism (owing to his having become conscious of his own position 
with reference to various other persons), he can then agree to propo- 
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sitions with a sense of autonomy as an equal—instead of passive ac- 
ceptance as a mere inferior. 

If we wish to determine the degree of autonomy on progressive 
age levels, we must determine the degree of resistance to the coercing 
influence of unilateral prestige. The form of prestige which chiefly 
interests us here is that of the majority—a type of social constraint 
which has not as yet been studied experimentally from the stand- 
point of child psychology. 

The procedure adopted was quite simple. We took one of the story 
situations utilized by Piaget in his study of moral autonomy. It re- 
volves around the conflict of the principles of equality and authority. 
(The scoutmaster who always called on the scout who was a willing 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE ANSWERS INDICATING HETERONOMOUS 
ACCEPTANCE OF AUTHORITY 


38 Boys, 31 Boys, 43 Boys, 

Researches Age 6-8 Age 8-10 | Age 10-13 
74 39 21 


worker, making him do all the chores and allowing thus by implica- 
tion the lazy scout to “get away” with shirking his duties [The Moral 
Judgment of the Child, pp. 276—77].) We posed the realistic and rela- 
tivistic solutions as a dilemma. As a test of resistance to majority 
prestige, we pose the dilemma in such a manner that the “‘realistic’”’ 
solution (favoring blind obedience to authority) is upheld by the 
majority of children, while the relativistic solution (upholding the 
principle of equality in rights and duties) is maintained by a little 
Socrates who is all alone. Then we compared our results with those 
of Piaget. (Our research was completed in the same culture area in 
French-Switzerland.) 

Tabulation of the answers (Table 3) favoring authority (in terms 
of the opinion of the majority) shows the coercing effect of majority 
prestige quite definitely. Qualitatively, we found the same types of 
justifications as did Piaget. But, owing to the influence of our 
‘Socrates’ test,” there is a very clear-cut slowing up in the decrease 
of heteronomy on progressive age levels. 
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Within the frame of reference suggested by this particular re- 
search it seems, therefore, that it is not only the gerontocratic pres- 
tige of adults which reinforces the egocentric illusions of children. 
The pressure of a majority of child-equals is another very dynamic 
form of social constraint. And it is not merely on the verbal plane 
that we can find evidence as to the coercive influence exercised by 
child majorities. In observing children’s play activities, even as 
early as four or five years, one is struck by their blind desire to con- 
form to what they understand to be the way and wish of the major- 
ity of children. In fact, we may raise the question whether in such 
relations between children as social equals, the pressure represented 
by excessive respect for majority opinions does not considerably in- 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE ANSWERS INDICATING LACK OF 
RESISTANCE TO PRESTIGE 
52 Boys, 60 Boys, ‘ 
Type of Prestige hen Difference 
67 50 —17 
69 5° —19 


terfere with the process of socialization—favored by certain other 
aspects of psychosocial relations between children. 

In order to compare more directly the coercing influence of the 
two types of prestige (seniority versus majority), we also included 
the following two questions in our interrogatories: (a) If a little boy 
is arguing with a big boy (“si un petit gargon discute avec un grand 
garcon’’), who is right, why, etc.? (6) If a boy is arguing with five 
other boys (of the same age), who is right, why, etc.? The two ques- 
tions were kept apart, with a story of a different sort interpolated be- 
tween the two, in order to minimize the possible effect of suggestion 
or perseveration. 

Even before considering the qualitative analysis of the replies, we 
may note a remarkable parallelism in the progressive decrease in the 
coercive influence of the two types of prestige (Table 4). 

But what seems to indicate to us even more decisively the real 
affinity between these two forms of social pressure is the qualitative- 
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ly similar manner in which the child justifies his “‘realistic’’ replies 
in both instances. For, as regards the child’s conception of major- 
ity, we encounter the very same symbolical criteria of omniscience, 
omnipotence, and moral perfection which are so well known to us in 
terms of gerontocratic respect. 


7:0, ECOLE ENFANTINE.—If a boy is arguing with five other boys, etc.? The 
five other boys. Because? Because there is more of them. And the boy who is 
alone, why isn’t he right ? Because he is less intelligent than the others. Because 
they study better. 

Q:1, SECOND GRADE.—The five boys (are right) Because the other is alone, that 
means that he is naughty, careless (“pas attentif”’), and the five boys were care- 
ful and wise. 

9:2, SECOND GRADE.—The five boys (are right) Because they are several. They are 
stronger than one. The five boys, because they are more numerous and all of them 
together are more intelligent than the one alone. 


Such absolute valuations in terms of “more brains together,” 
“more opinions,” etc., give way but slowly to less additive views. 
12:2, FIFTH GRADE.—The five can be right if the one alone is wrong, and, if the 

five are wrong, the one alone is right. Who will be right most of the time, etc.? 

It will be just as often the one alone who will be wrong and that the five will also 

be wrong. 

12:6, SIXTH GRADE.—The boy can be more intelligent than the group of five and up- 
hold an idea that is right, and the others can be wrong. Who will be right most 
of the time, the one alone or the five boys? The boy can be right more often. 
Why? Because maybe he is more intelligent than the others. 

In so far as reciprocal solidarity partly rests upon the principle of 
“democratic” or majority rule (directly implying the conception that 
the wish or the opinion of the majority is the most important thing), 
it is evident that social pressure cannot diminish beyond a certain 
point. As the coercive influence of gerontocratic prestige also re- 
mains static beyond a certain point, even after twelve to thirteen 
years (in terms of so-called “expert’’ opinions), a minimal residue of 
moral heteronomy is quite inevitable, even in the case of “‘civilized” 
adults. This relative permanence of the twofold social pressure thus 
accounts for one of the constant factors which produce illusions of 
moral perspective. This is just another way of saying that the so- 
cialization of child mentality is a rather limited, ever incomplete, 
process. 
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V. THE SOCIOCENTRIC TENDENCIES 


Here we pose the hypothesis that the child’s socialization is really 
a twofold process. On the one hand, it is a matter of socializing the 
egocentric self—that is, the individual as a mainly psychobiological 
unity. On the other hand, it is a question of socializing the socio- 
centric self—that is, the individual as a chiefly psychosociological 
unity. From the genetic point of view, the tendencies of the egocen- 
tric self are presumably primary. But very early in child develop- 
ment we encounter the sociocentric tendencies—secondary, but just 
the same highly important, trends as regards the integration of the 
total personality. 

In terms of illusions of perspective, the egocentric child is not 
conscious of his psychobiological self, while the sociocentric child is 
not conscious of his psychosociological self. We are, of course, at the 
same time both psychobiological individualities and closely inte- 
grated members of various social groups. 

With reference to certain primary and even secondary groups— 
the family, the school class, the town or neighborhood, etc.—we ex- 
hibit certain illusions of perspective from our earliest childhood. This 
lack of perspective is clearly indicated in the entirely spontaneous 
manner in which the child is prone to judge or compare members of 
other-groups (out-groups) in terms of a quite unconscious attitude 
of superiority or, in general, as a matter of distinctly absolute valua- 
tions. The socialization of this sociocentric self is indicated, in turn, 
in terms of a progressively increasing conscious realization (“prise de 
conscience’’) of these centripetal tendencies. 

We tested our subjects on three points: as to their (a) familial, 
(b) school, and (c) communal sociocentrism. We posed questions 
similar to those utilized in studying the two types of prestige. In 
order to avoid or minimize the danger of perseveration or fatigue 
(lack of interest), we somewhat varied the form of our questions with 
reference to (b) and (c). This is how we put them: (b) a boy here, 
in your school, told me that the boys in X school (another local 
school known to the subject) tell more lies than the boys here; while 
a boy there (the other school) told me just the opposite, that, etc.; 
who is right, why; (c) a boy here in Geneva told me that boys in X 
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(another town known to the subject) tell more lies, etc.; while a boy 
in X told me just the opposite, etc.; who is right, why. 

Between these two questions or dilemmas we interpolated our 
question as to familial sociocentrism: “If your dad is arguing with 
another gentleman (“‘discute avec un autre monsieur’’), who is right 
and why”’; and then, “What do you think, who is more severe, your 
dad with you or the other dads with their sons; why; does your dad 
love you more than the other dads love their sons or do the other 
dads love their sons more than your dad loves you; what makes you 
think so.” 

The children give their cur.ous elaborations and clearly egocentric 
justifications with very considerable spontaneity—on all three ques- 
tions. 

FAMILIAL 


8:3, FIRST GRADE.—If your dad argues with another gentleman, etc.? My dad, 
because my dad would also agree with the other gentleman, and the other gentle- 
man didn’t want to agree with my dad. Who is more severe, etc.? The dads 
with the other boys because they are more severe than my dad. Dad loves me more 
than the other dads love the other boys because my dad works on the trams; he 
earns a lot. The other dads don’t work on the trams and don’t earn a lot. 

11:1, FOURTH GRADE.—What my dad says (is right) because that’s my dad. Why 
isn’t the other gentleman right? Because I don’t know him. Who is more 
severe, etc.? The other dads with their sons because mine doesn’t bawl me out 
very often. (Loves more) My dad to me because I don’t know whether the other 
dads love their sons because I don’t see them. 


SCHOOL 


6:4, ECOLE ENFANTINE.—In X school (they lie more) because they get sick more 
often in that school. Because they run too fast and then they get heated up and 
they don’t want to put on their coats and then they get sick. Why is it that they 
get sick more often in X school than here? Because those who are here they do 
put on their coats. 

7:4, ECOLE ENFANTINE.—The boy from this school is right. Because they are 
cleverer (here) than the others. Because their dads see to it that they do very good 
work. And the dads in X schools? They don’t make them work so hard. Because 
they see that their children are not as nice. 

9:5, SECOND GRADE.—Who is right? The boy from this school, because the 
teachers watch them better than the boys from X school, because the principal 
wants the teachers to watch them, and the principai over there doesn’t pay atten- 
tion and he is never there. Who told you that? Nobody... . because the prin- 
cipal (here) wants to; over there maybe he doesn’t pay attention. 


a 
| 
4 
4 
4 
a 
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COMMUNITY 


7:4, ECOLE ENFANTINE.—Who is right? The boy from Geneva. Because they are 
more intelligent. Than? Than in X. Why? Because they are big. And in X? 
They are not as big. 

7:0, ECOLE ENFANTINE.—Who is right? The boy from Geneva. Because in Geneva 
they don’t tell lies. And in X? They do. Why? Because they are better brought 
up than those in X. 


7:7, FIRST GRADE.—Who is right? The boy who says that in X they are liars and 


that in Geneva they are not almost all liars. Why? In X they do nothing but tell 
lies, but not in Geneva. 


The other types of justification are all closely similar with refer- 
ence to all three types of sociocentrism: “because that’s my dad,” 
“because I know him,” “because I love him’’; “because he is in this 
school,” “he is always with us, one has more confidence in him,” 
“because I know him better,” “‘this school because I am here,” “‘be- 
cause I like this school better”’; “because I live in Geneva,” etc. Con- 
versely, “he isn’t my dad,” “because I don’t know him”’; “because he 
doesn’t know us, he tells more lies,”’ “because in X school they can 
say what they want, we don’t know what they are saying,” “because 
if I know him he won’t lie to me, if I don’t know him he will lie to 
me,”’ “because I am not in that school,” “the X school because I 
don’t know them”’; etc. 

In a few instances the child clearly bases his judgment on some 
concrete but limited experiences (e.g., that his father treats him more 
severely than his friend is treated, or that an out-of-town boy tried 
to lie about him). He will then generalize such limited experience. 
Here may be mentioned also those relatively very few cases where 
the spontaneous sociocentrism of the child is colored and clearly rein- 
forced or given specific direction through parental prejudices. In 
such cases an inverse or negative sociocentrism may be exhibited. 


FAMILIAL 


8:3, FIRST GRADE.—Sometimes my dad loves me, not when he is mean... .. My 
dad loves (me) less because he is mean. 

7:7. FIRST GRADE.—The other gentleman is right. Because my dad says wrong 
things. 

9:2, SECOND GRADE.—(More severe) Oh, my dad because he is surely severe with 
me. Why aren’t the other dads more severe? Because they are always having 
fun; the other boys, and I don’t very often. 
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SCHOOL 
7:9, FIRST GRADE.—The boys from here (lie more) Because the X (region of other 
school) begin out in the country (and according to his mother’s theory, people 
of the countryside are always better than city people). 
COMMUNITY 


10:2, THIRD GRADE.—In X because they are country folks, they boast of their ad- 
ventures, they boast that they almost died . . . . my dad told me so, that the peas- 
ants are the biggest liars because they boast of being great adventurers. 

11:0, FOURTH GRADE.—I find it is the Genevan because one can see how they act, 
those X people. I know a fellow next house who is always fibbing (follows a con- 
crete episode about some property damage) then he said, with his X accent: 
“Tt was the others who did it.”’ 

11:10, FIFTH GRADE.—The Genevan boys lie more often than the boys in X be- 
cause Geneva is near France and people always say that the Frenchmen are liars. 
Who told you that? J heard several people say so. 


We have here the genetic psychology of so-called race prejudice, 
religious, occupational, or class bias. Two elements are essential 
here: the spontaneous sociocentrism of the child (which antedates 
considerably the consciously assimilated experiences) and the in- 
fluence of such concrete personal experience or adult attitudes. 
Hence, in the light of our data, we must reject or qualify the explana- 
tion of Lasker and other investigators—that the early childhood ex- 
periences in the foregoing concrete or conscious sense are sufficient 
to account for prejudice as a general and practically inevitable phe- 
nomenon. It is the spontaneous, quite unconscious, sociocentrism 
of the child, beginning with his earliest life in the family group, which 
makes child mentality universally receptive by the time he is ready 
for, or habituated to, conscious assimilation of experience. 

Space does not permit us to show intermediary cases, indicating 
the transition and hesitations between “realistic” and relativistic 
stages, or more than a few examples of clearly relativistic responses. 


FAMILIAL 
12:2, FIFTH GRADE.—That depends on the story; it may be my dad; it may well 
happen that it is the other gentleman. I can’t say. (Severe) I have never been 
with the other dads. There are among them more and less severe ones. (Loves 
more) Oh, I think that they love them all the same; my dad loves me just the same 


as the dad of another boy. 
SCHOOL 


12:3, FIFTH GRADE.—But, no, it’s the same thing all over; they lie as much as they 
do here, and we lie as often as they do. 


| 
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COMMUNITY 

11:1, FOURTH GRADE.—Both of them wrong because they shouldn’t say bad things 
about other people, because they also tell lies... .. I don’t know, I’ve never been 
in X. 

What indicates the unconscious manner in which the various 
sociocentric tendencies are exhibited is the fact that the same type of 
justification may be used by the same child in accounting now for 
positive, now for negative, sociocentric prejudice. 

10:2, THIRD GRADE.—{Community] Jn Geneva (they lie more) because I don’t 
know those of X; I don’t know if they tell lies or not; in Geneva I know those who 
tell lies. [Family] Who is right? My dad, because I know him; I know whether 
he is intelligent; and the other gentleman, I don’t know him, it’s as if he never 
could be right, that he has little intelligence because I don’t know him. 
Further, one and the same subject may show lags of conscious 

realization: he may be able to resist the sociocentric suggestion with 

regard to one type of sociocentrism, while accepting it with regard 
to another. 

11:0, FOURTH GRADE.—{Community] Both of them are wrong. Because, if they 
were from the same town, they would say they never lie; whereas when, for ex- 
ample, there are two strange towns, they always say “‘That town is full of liars,” 
and the residents of that town say that it’s the other town. There are liars in both. 
[School] Here it’s more in the center of the town. What does that mean? They 


lie less, while down there that’s surely a bit farther away from the center. And 
that means? They lie a bit more. 


Tabulation of all responses (Table 5) shows the differential rate of 


decrease in the three types of sociocentrism on the verbal-conscious 


plane: 
TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE RESPONSES FOR THREE TYPES OF SOCIOCENTRISM 
ON THE VERBAL-CONSCIOUS PLANE 


Type of Sociocentrism 6-8 (38) 8-10 (31) 10-13 (43) Difference 
92 68 65 —27 
79 55 44 —35 
84 65 26 —58 


We interpret these lags in the rate of decrease in terms of Cla- 
paréde’s hypothesis of conscious realization (“prise de conscience”’) : 
that which comes first on the level of “concrete’’ experience may be- 
come the last on the level of “becoming conscious” of it. In the social 
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development of the child, integration into the family group comes 
first, membership in the other face-to-face group (school class) comes 
next, while his role of secondary-group membership (relatively ab- 
stract conception of community as a whole), comes last. “Becoming 
conscious”’ in terms of increasing resistance to the various sociocen- 
tric suggestions gives us a reverse order. Familial sociocentrism de- 
creases the least: it remains practically static between eight and 
thirteen years. School and communal sociocentrism show a greater 
decrease, the latter considerably exceeding the former. 

As to the socialization of sociocentric mentality, and as a possible 
point of departure for future research in this field, we posit the fol- 
lowing hypothesis. On the one hand, we have the fact of the decrease 
in egocentrism proper: the child will be relatively less disposed to 
give absolute judgments of any sort, including the comparison of 
members in various in-groups and out-groups. On the other hand, 
there will be the concrete experiences of “‘disillusionment”’ as regards 
the perfection or implied superiority of various in-groups or we-group 
members. These experiences may be comparable to the child’s pain- 
ful discovery or “disillusionment’’ with reference to the moral per- 
fection of his parents—in terms of the well-known hypothesis of 
Bovet. Here the principle of intersecting group membership (Sim- 
mel) is protably of considerable importance. That is, the child as- 
sumes group roles in increasingly numerous primary and secondary 
groups or one-to-one relationships, and, as a corollary, his opportu- 
nities for “disillusionment” increase progressively. 

On the level of more overt life-activities, comparative emancipa- 
tion from narrow famliy control and dependence may be distinctly 
correlated with the decrease of familial sociocentrism. In a good 
many cases, however, we may not get beyond the stage of inverse or 
negative sociocentrism: witness the quite general intrafamily an- 
tagonisms and prejudices, frequently carried over into the husband- 
wife relationship, including the well-known intrafamily and in-law 
stereotypes. In terms of illusions of perspective it is qualitatively 
not so different if a man considers members of his inherited or ac- 
quired family the “best ever’’ or the “worst ever,” quite irrespective 
of the extent to which he may overtly act upon his pet version of the 
situation. What counts and what is distinctly sociocentric about it 


< 
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is the fact that we are dealing with absolute valuations—whether 
they be of the “‘all black”’ or “all white” variety. 

On the other hand, secondary or derived sociocentric tendencies, 
colored and directed by adult influence or concrete personal experi- 
ence of limited scope, may actually become stronger on progressive 
age levels, in terms of the various prejudices so well known the world 
over. The purely individual or psychobiological illusions of perspec- 
tive thus become reinforced or perhaps replaced by such secondary 
sociocentric illusions—at least in the field of moral reasoning or social 
intelligence. Here, then, we have another relatively constant factor 
which retards or limits the socialization of egocentric mentality and 
conduces to a more or less permanent lack of perspective in moral 
reasoning—even in the case of “civilized’’ adults. 


VI. FACTORS OF PERSPECTIVE IN INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY 
ORGANIZATION 

We may analyze the three factors of perspective (empathic capac- 
ity, degree of autonomy, and degree of sociocentrism) not merely 
with reference to broad trends on progressive age levels but with 
reference to their configuration in the individual personality organi- 
zation of the child. To what extent do they seem to be associated or 
correlative phenomena, not merely in terms of age classes but in 
terms of our individual subjects? On the whole, do we find a better 
empathic capacity associated with a better autonomy or sociocentric 
“score” (expressed as crude, unweighted rankings)? 

We have stated our four ranks as to empathic capacity on page 
252. With reference to autonomy, we have our two questions on 
seniority and majority prestige, in addition to our story containing 
the “Socrates test.”” We may distinguish four ranks: a, b, c, and d, 
beginning with a “positive” (unfavorable) answer on all three items, 
then two out of three, one out of three, and none. The same with the 
replies on the three sociocentric questions (familial, school, and com- 
munal). 

In the order of the three perspective factors E, A, and SC (em- 
pathic capacity, autonomy, and sociocentrism), a subject may be 
roughly classified as being aaa or aba or bbb, etc. In terms of the 
symmetrical configuration of these three ranks, we may distinguish 
four types of “perspective pattern” in an individual child: (1) com- 
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plete symmetry of the aaa, bbb, ccc or ddd sort, in short, a one-to-one 
type of correspondence of the three ranks; (2) symmetry No. 2 of the 
aab, bab, ccd, etc., sort: that is, where two of the three ranks tally 
completely, with the third but one grade or rank below or above the 
other two; (3) symmetry No. 3: with, again, complete one-to-one 
correspondence between two of the three factors, but the third being 
two or more grades (ranks) “below” or “above’’; and (4) relative 
asymmetry, with all three ranks showing lack of close correspondence 
(no two of the three tallying 1-1). Table 6 shows the distribution of 
these patterns of perspective ranks. 


TABLE 6 
DISTRIBUTION OF PATTERNS OF PERSPECTIVE RANKS 
SYMMETRY 
AGE No. or Boys ASYMMETRY 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
eared 38 24 42 16 18 
ee 31 13 55 3 29 
43 14 44 21 


We may note that during the transition period—from eight to ten 
years—we have comparatively the greatest degree of asymmetry. In 
symmetry groups No. 2 and No. 3, the types of one-to-one corre- 
spondence are, roughly, quite proportionately or evenly of the E-A, 
E-SC, and A-SC variety—for age class six to eight and eight to ten. 
In age class ten to thirteen, however, the A—SC type clearly pre- 
ponderates (the ratios being, respectively, 22, 22, and 56 per cent). 

As yet, our ranks are only very rough approximations—our rank- 
ings are much too “flattened out.’’ We have not as yet sufficiently 
refined and dependable subclassifications of responses to reduce this 
“flattening” of our ranks. As a result, we could not apply the meth- 
od of rank correlation with reference to the paired association of 
E-A, E-SC, and A—SC. Nor could we apply the methods of biserial 
or other advanced correlational analysis—unless we cared to resort 
to the arbitrary assumption of normal distribution in order to con- 
vert our broadly qualitative series into more readily quantifiable 
series. Considering that we may be dealing here with certain funda- 
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mental social-cultural factors of personality organization and as yet 
undefined social personality types in children, we consider that such 
distributions will have to be directly or empirically verified. In our 
opinion, it would not be safe to make arbitrary assumptions about 
them. 

The more definite analysis and interpretation of such correlative 
configurations cannot then be profitably undertaken as yet. The 
question of a general empathic or sociocentric factor must be left 
open, subject to further and more exhaustive study of empathic ca- 
pacity and the other factors of perspective—in so far as such inves- 


tigations may be expected to produce more dependably refined ranks 
and rank symmetries. 
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FACTORS IN MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 
CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 


ABSTRACT 


A comparison was made of 104 married couples rated by friends as well adjusted 
and 70 couples rated by friends as poorly adjusted. Little or no relationship was found 
between marital adjustment and factors such as family authority patterns of child- 
hood, sex favoritism ou the part of parents, sibling position, nativity of parents, and 
peer camo of father. The evidence suggested relationships between marital adjustment 
and factors such as unequal intimacy of women with their parents, excess or deficiency 
of friendships with the opposite sex on the part of men, similarity of mates as regard to 
schooling, and assortative mating with respect to age. 


The investigation of marital adjustment is still almost a virgin 
field for sociological research. While excellent studies have been 
made by the Mowrers, Hamilton, Dickinson and Beam, Davis, 
Jessie Bernard, Popenoe, Terman, Burgess, Cottrell, Hixenbaugh, 
Woodhouse, Hart, and others, the samples have been varied and 
have been studied with different objectives in mind." 

There is a need for a checking of previous research, for con- 
tributing additional fragments of evidence, and for a piecing- 
together of the results of isolated studies into a meaningful whole. 

The present article is an attempt to present some of the results 
obtained through a somewhat novel sampling method, together with 
the by-products of certain other studies.? It was decided that mate- 
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rial should be collected if possible by a method which combined the 
advantages of anonymity with the incentive of personal friendship. 
Packets were prepared containing schedules for four persons, 
namely, a well-adjusted husband, a well-adjusted wife, a poorly- 
adjusted husband and a poorly-adjusted wife. Students were asked 
to select two couples well known to them—one couple poorly ad- 
justed, the other well adjusted. Those students who could do so and 
who were willing to co-operate were given packets. Each packet 
contained mimeographed requests for co-operation on the part of 
married subjects. These requests were to be signed by the co-oper- 
ating student and mailed to the various subjects together with the 
test material. Each envelope thus sent to a married subject con- 
tained a stamped return envelope in which the schedules could be 
returned to the writer. Thus the subjects were stimulated by per- 
sonal friends and could anonymously return the test to an unknown 
investigator. In this manner three hundred packets were distributed 
among co-operators. 

The test material was coded by a system of hidden dots so that it 
was possible to know the co-operator source of material received. 
There was no way of telling, however, whether the student co-opera- 
tors actually sent out the material to their friends. The co-operators 
were instructed to send material dotted in a certain way to well- 
adjusted couples and undotted material to poorly-adjusted couples. 
The subjects had no knowledge that their selection had anything to 
do with a rating by the co-operators of their marital adjustment. In 
general, the co-operation of co-operators and subjects was as good 
as could be expected. Some form of return was received from 169 
packets, or about 56 per cent of the 300 distributed. Unfortunately, 
there were complete returns from all four subjects in the case of only 
42 packets. A few returns had to be discarded because of incom- 
pleteness or misunderstanding of directions. The composition of the 
working sample is indicated in Table 1. 

It is unfortunate that not all of the persons in the total sample of 
439 different individuals can be compared with individuals of the 
same sex who have been rated as of opposite adjustment by the same 
co-operator. The most valid comparison would, of course, be to 
contrast the attributes of well-adjusted husbands with the attributes 
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of husbands classified by the same raters as poorly-adjusted. In a 
corresponding fashion it would be desirable to compare well-adjusted 
wives with wives classified by the same raters as poorly-adjusted. 
Only 210, or 47.8 per cent, of the total sample of 439 individuals can 
be so compared. It should be noted, however, that the error due to 
different raters for about one-half of the contrasting pairs of the 
same sex is a compensating error. The present analysis is based on 


TABLE 1 
SAMPLE COMPOSITION OF RETURNS 


‘ Frequency of 
Packet Return Categories Packet Returns 


Both well-adjusted and poorly-adjusted couples(Hw Ww Hp Wp). 42 


All well-adjusted couples (Hw Ww).....................2005- 104 
All poorly-adjusted couples (Hp Wp)......................5. 70 
All well-adjusted husbands 119 
All poorly-adjusted husbands 
132 
All poorly-adjusted wives (Wp) 97 


Total number of different individuals (Hw+Hp+Ww—-—Wp) 439 


the 104 well-adjusted and the 70 poorly-adjusted couples. In each 
group there were 42 couples rated by the same co-operators who 
rated the 42 couples in the contrasting group. 


RELATION TO PARENTS AND SIBLINGS 


The returns from a personal-data sheet throw some light upon the 
influence of family relationships during childhood upon subsequent 
marital adjustment. No very significant influence is attributable to 
the authoritarian pattern in childhood family background. Of the 
well-adjusted husbands, 19.2 per cent reported greater authority on 
the part of the mother, but this was true of 20 per cent of the poorly- 
adjusted husbands. Of the well-adjusted wives, 33.1 per cent re- 
ported greater authority on the part of the mother, but this was true 
of 32.9 per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. In the case of males 
especially, the father was more likely to be reported as having greater 
authority. This was true of 44.2 per cent of the well-adjusted hus- 
bands, but the corresponding percentage for the poorly-adjusted 
husbands was 48.6 per cent, which is not a significantly larger pro- 
portion. Of the well-adjusted wives, only 29.8 per cent reported 
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greater authority on the part of the father, but this was true of 30.0 
per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. In the case of well-adjusted 
husbands, 32.7 per cent reported an egalitarian family pattern in 
which neither parent had greater authority. This was true, however, 
of 30.0 per cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands. In the case of well- 
adjusted wives, 31.7 per cent reported the egalitarian pattern. In 
the case of poorly-adjusted wives, the corresponding proportion of 
35.7 per cent is slightly larger, but the difference could be explained 
by chance. In 11 cases data are not available for comparison. 

It is pertinent to consider whether or not similarity in authori- 
tarian patterns of childhood is associated with good marital adjust- 
ment. It was found that 39.4 per cent of well-adjusted couples 
reported identical authoritarian patterns during childhood, while 
only 35.7 per cent of the poorly-adjusted couples reported identical 
authoritarian patterns. This difference in proportions of .037 is not 
significant in view of a o-diff. of .o74. Thus far the results are nega- 
tive. 

There is a possibility that sex favoritism in family background 
might be related to subsequent marital adjustment. No evidence of 
such a relationship was found, however. In this respect the family 
backgrounds of well- and poorly-adjusted individuals were not 
significantly different. It is also true that similarity of well-adjusted 
couples with respect to such favoritism during childhood was not 
significantly greater than the similarity of background between 
members of maladjusted married couples. 

In view of certain psychoanalytic theories, it seemed desirable to 
relate reported intimacy with parents and ultimate marital adjust- 
ment. In the case of well-adjusted husbands, 11.5 per cent reported 
greater intimacy during childhood with their fathers. This was true, 
however, of 11.4 per cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands. Of the 
well-adjusted wives, only 13.5 per cent reported greater intimacy 
with the father, while 18.6 per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives 
reported greater intimacy with the father. In the case of 17 persons 
no data were given on intimacy. The difference between propor- 
tions of .o51 has a o-diff. of .o57 and hence has doubtful significance. 
At least it should be noted that the difference, if significant, would be 
in accordance with the theory of father fixations. 
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Both sexes report greater intimacy with the mother. Of the well- 
adjusted husbands, 43.3 per cent report such intimacy, but 48.6 per 
cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands also report greater intimacy 
with the mother. The difference of proportions of .o53 has a o-diff. 
of .o77. Of the well-adjusted wives, 45.2 per cent report greater 
intimacy with the mother while this is true of 57.1 per cent of the 
poorly-adjusted wives. The difference of proportion is .119, with a 
o-diff. of .o77, and hence may not be due to chance. 

Of the well-adjusted husbands, 37.5 per cent reported equal 
intimacy with father and mother, while this was true of 37.1 per cent 
of the poorly-adjusted husbands. The difference is negligible. In the 
case of wives, however, we find that 36.5 per cent of those well- 
adjusted report equal intimacy with both parents, while only 21.4 
per cent of those poorly-adjusted report equal intimacy. In this 
latter instance the difference of proportions is .151, with a o-diff. of 
only .068. There is a certain convergence of evidence to the effect 
that poorly-adjusted wives tend to have experienced greater inti- 
macy and perhaps affection with one parent. The results are con- 
trary to the findings of Hamilton. While both studies suggest that in 
the case of men greater fondness for (or intimacy with) the mother 
is unfavorable to happiness, Hamilton found that only 36 per cent of 
women equally fond of both parents were happy in contrast to 70 
per cent of the men. The most convincing implication of the present 
evidence is that equal intimacy of women with both parents makes 
for adjustment rather than maladjustment as found by Hamilton.’ 

The question arises as to whether similarity in childhood patterns 
of family intimacy tends to be associated with good marital adjust- 
ments in later years. We find that 41.4 per cent of the well-adjusted 
couples reported identical family backgrounds with respect to 
intimacy with parents. This was true, however, of 38.6 per cent of 
the poorly-adjusted couples. The difference in percentages is not 
significant. 

The relationship between sibling position and marital adjustment 
is indicated in Table 2. It is apparent from Table 2 that no very 
striking relationship is revealed between sibling position and 


3G. V. Hamilton and K. MacGowan, What’s Wrong with Marriage? (New York: 
Boni, 1930), pp. 155 and 175. 
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marital adjustment. In the case of well-adjusted husbands, only 25 
per cent have one or more younger sisters, while in the case of poorly- 
adjusted husbands, 34.3 per cent have one or more younger sisters. 
The difference in proportions amounts to .093, with a o-diff. of .o71. 
The difference in percentages is slightly above that which would be 
expected by chance. However, it would not justify any theory of 
brother-sister fixations interfering with marital adjustment. 


TABLE 2 
SIBLING POSITION IN RELATION TO MARITAL ADJUSTMENT FOR COUPLES 
Hw Hp Ww We 
Status 
Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent 
Siblings all of same sex...| 15 | 14.4 | 20.0: | 18.5 6 8.6 
Ouly chlld.............. 7 6.7 3 4.3 4 3-9 7 | 10.0 
One or more siblings of op- 
posite sex older........ 28 | 26.9] 16 | 22.8] 29 | 27.8] 21 | 30.0 
One or more siblings of op- 
posite sex younger..... 26 | 25.0] 24 | 34.3 | 27 | 26.0] 18 | 25.7 
One or more siblings of op- 
posite sex younger and 
| 20.3| 14 | 20.0] 25 | 24.0] 14 | 20.0 
7 6.7 6 8.6 7 6.7 4 5-7 
104 |100.0] 70 |100.0 | 104 |100.0| 70 |100.0 


RELATION OF FRIENDSHIPS WITH OPPOSITE SEX 
AND MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 

The personal data sheet used in this study provided information 
as to frequency of friendships with the opposite sex prior to marriage. 
Only 11 of the 348 persons gave no data. In the case of well-adjusted 
husbands, only 13.5 per cent reported such relationships as frequent, 
while 25.7 per cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands reported fre- 
quent friendships with the opposite sex. The difference of propor- 
tions is .122, with a o-diff. of .o62. Of the well-adjusted wives, 18.3 
per cent report frequent friendships with the opposite sex, while of 
the poorly-adjusted wives, 22.9 per cent report frequent friendships. 
In the case of wives, the difference of proportion is .046, with a o-diff. 
of .063. In regard to the husbands, at least, there is a crumb of 
evidence which supports Hamilton’s not quite comparable finding 
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that frequency of love affairs is unfavorable to marital adjust- 
ment.‘ 

Of the well-adjusted husbands, 24 per cent reported friendships 
with the opposite sex as rare, while this was true of only 15.7 per 
cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands. There is a difference in pro- 
portions of .083, with a o-diff. of .o60. In the case of well-adjusted 
wives, 16.3 per cent report friendships with the opposite sex as being 
rare, while this was true of 20 per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. 
The difference in proportions of .037 is not significant in view of a 
o-diff. of .o60. 

The proportions of well- and poorly-adjusted husbands reporting 
friendships of average frequency are about the same. In the case of 
well-adjusted wives, however, 61.5 per cent reported friendships of 
average frequency, while only 54.3 per cent of the poorly-adjusted 
wives reported such relationships. The difference of proportions is 
.072, with a o-diff. of .o76. There is a slight convergence of evidence 
to the effect that in the case of males, at least, an excess or deficiency 
of friendships with the opposite sex is unfavorable to marital adjust- 
ment. Of the well-adjusted couples, 42.2 per cent reported identical 
experience with the opposite sex, while of the poorly-adjusted 
couples, 47.1 per cent reported identical frequency of friendships 
with the opposite sex. The difference in proportions of .o49 is ex- 
ceeded by its o-diff. of .077. 


GROUP STATUS AND MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 

It might be expected that nativity of parents would bear some 
relationship to marital adjustment. Of the well-adjusted husbands, 
53-8 per cent had both parents native-born, while this was true of 
58.6 per cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands. Of the well-adjusted 
wives, 64.4 per cent had both parents native-born, while this was true 
of 57.1 per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. These differences are 
not significant. Of the well-adjusted husbands, 15.4 per cent re- 
ported one parent native-born, while this was true of 14.3 per cent 
of the poorly-adjusted husbands. Of the well-adjusted wives, 12.5 
per cent had one parent native-born, while this was true of 15.7 per 
cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. Of the well-adjusted husbands, 
27.9 per cent had both parents foreign-born, while this status char- 


acterized 25.7 per cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands. Of the 
4 Ibid., p. 263. 
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well-adjusted wives, 23.1 per cent had both parents foreign-born, 
while this was true of 25.7 per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. In 
five cas 2s no data on nativity of parents were available. None of 
these percentage differences has much statistical significance. 

Of the well-adjusted couples, 65.4 per cent had identical nativity 
backgrounds with respect to parents. This was true of 58.6 per cent 
of the poorly-adjusted couples. The difference in proportions is 
.068, with a o-diff. of .o75. There is no more than a bare suggestion 
that similarity in regard to nativity of parents is related to success in 
marriage. 

One might also suspect that religious identification would bear 
some relationship to marital adjustment. Of the well-adjusted hus- 
bands, 11.5 per cent reported themselves Catholics, but this was true 
of 11.4 per cent of the poorly-adjusted husbands. Of the well- 
adjusted wives, 11.4 per cent were Catholic, but this was true of 
14.3 per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. 

In the case of Protestants, likewise, there is no particular associa- 
tion with maladjustment. Of the well-adjusted husbands, 70.2 per 
cent were Protestant, but this was true of 70 per cent of the poorly- 
adjusted husbands. In the case of wives, 72.1 per cent of those well- 
adjusted and 70 per cent of those poorly adjusted were Protestant. 

The results are no more positive in the case of Jews. Of the well- 
adjusted husbands, 2.9 per cent were Jewish, while this was true of 
5-7 per cent of thé poorly-adjusted husbands. The difference of pro- 
portions is .028, with a o-diff. of .o32. Of the well-adjusted wives, 
2.9 per cent were Jewish, while 7.1 per cent of the poorly-adjusted 
were of this faith. The difference of proportions is .042, with a o-diff. 
of .035. There is only slight evidence suggesting less satisfactory 
marital adjustment in the Jewish group. In view of the original 
sampling errors, this evidence is not to be taken seriously. 

Of the well-adjusted husbands, 13.5 per cent stated that they had 
no religious preference, but this was true of 12.9 per cent of the 
poorly-adjusted husbands. In the case of the well-adjusted wives, 
12.5 per cent reported that they had no religious preference, while 
this was true of only 7.1 per cent of the poorly-adjusted wives. Here 
the difference of proportions of .o54 exceeds its o-diff. of .o45. Five 
cases did not give data concerning religion. 
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Of the well-adjusted couples, 86.5 per cent reported identical 
religious backgrounds, while this was true of 80 per cent of the 
poorly-adjusted couples. The difference between proportions of 
.065 slightly exceeds its standard deviation of .o59. The prevailing 
conception concerning the outcome of mixed marriages receives only 
slight confirmation. 

In order to investigate a possible relationship between social 
status and marital adjustment, the occupation of each married 
person’s father was classified on a seven-point scale. The scale used 
was the Minnesota Occupational Scale.’ The average occupational 
status of the fathers of well-adjusted husbands was 3.2, but it was 
3.1 for the fathers of poorly-adjusted husbands. The average oc- 
cupational rating for the fathers of well-adjusted wives was 3.3, and 
for the fathers of poorly-adjusted wives, 3.1. No data were available 
for five of the well-adjusted couples and seven of the poorly-adjusted 
couples in the sample. The correlation between father’s occupational 
status of well-adjusted husbands and wives was only +.017. The 
correlation between father’s occupational status of poorly-adjusted 
husbands and wives was +.178. These negative results suggest that 
exogamy with reference to social status is not necessarily unfavor- 
able to marital adjustment. Occupation of father is, of course, a 
very crude index of social status. 

In regard to the schooling of married persons, it is found that 
marital adjustment is unrelated to educational status, at least when 
averages are considered. For the 98 out of 104 well-adjusted hus- 
bands giving data, the average number of years of schooling is 14.6, 
but for 65 out of 70 poorly-adjusted husbands the average is 14.8. 
In the case of well-adjusted couples giving complete data, the aver- 
age for wives is 14.4, while for the wives in the poorly-adjusted 
couples giving complete data the corresponding average is 14.3. 
Nothing can be predicted from educational status in regard to mari- 
tal adjustment. 

It might be expected, however, that assortative mating with 
respect to schooling would be associated with marital adjustment. 
There is some evidence that this is true. The coefficient of correla- 


5 F. L. Goodenough and J. Anderson, Experimental Child Study (New York: Century 
Co., 1931), pp. 234-38 and 501-12. 
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tion between the schooling of the 98 well-adjusted husbands and 
wives who gave complete data is +.544. For the 65 poorly-adjusted 
husbands and wives the correlation as to schooling is +.355. There 
is a difference between the coefficients of .189, with a o-diff. of .129. 
There is some slight evidence that in spite of sampling errors there 
may be a genuine association between assortative mating with 
respect to education and marital adjustment. It should constantly 
be kept in mind, however, that if co-operators diagnosed marital’ 
adjustment in terms of similarity this fact would produce greater 
similarity between marriage partners rated as well adjusted. How- 
ever, in most instances the co-operators were asked to think of their 
cases before they were informed as to the purpose of the study. 
Furthermore, about half of the student co-operators were asked to 
write out their own criteria used in making out their ratings before 
their co-operation was solicited. A great variety of criteria was. 
mentioned, and there seemed no general preconception as to causa- > 
tive factors in marital adjustment. 


THE AGE FACTOR IN MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 


Various scraps of evidence are available to supplement the find- 
ings of other investigators in regard to the age factor.® In the case 
of the 100 well-adjusted couples giving complete age data, the 
coefficient of correlation between age of husband and age of wife is 
+.88. For the 67 poorly-adjusted couples giving complete data, the 
corresponding coefficient of correlation is +.81. The difference 
between coefficients is .07, with a o-diff. of .o48. The greater age 
similarity of the well-adjusted couples may not be entirely due to 
chance. It is also to be noted that in the case of well-adjusted couples 
the difference between the mean age of husband and mean age of wife 
is only 2.95 years, while in the case of the poorly-adjusted couples the 
difference between mean ages is 3.73 years. The difference is .78 
years, with a o-diff. of 1.01. The mean age for well-adjusted hus- 
bands is 41.7 and for poorly-adjusted husbands 40.8. The mean age 
for well-adjusted wives is 38.8 and for poorly-adjusted wives 37.1. 

In connection with another study, age data were collected for 545 

6 Hornell and Shields, Joc. cit.; Bernard, loc. cit.; L. M. Terman and P. Butterweiser, 


“Personality Factors in Marital Compatibility,” Journal of Social Psychology, V1 
(1935), 143-71. 
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of 560 couples obtaining divorce decrees in Minneapolis between 
January 1, 1934, and June 30, 1934, inclusive. The correlation be- 
: tween the age of husband and age of wife for these divorced couples 
| was +.69. This coefficient is lower than the coefficient for both the 
well- and the poorly-adjusted sample groups. The difference may be 
. due to a higher degree of incompatibility than in even the poorly- 
: adjusted group, or it may be due to unknown social-status factors. 
; If age were a factor in marital adjustment, some correlation might 
exist between age at marriage and duration of marriage. For the 
males in the 545 divorced Minneapolis couples, the correlation is only 
— .094, ¢ = .042, and for the females, — .085, ¢ = .043. The mean 
duration of these marriages was 10.6 years, but there is very little 
evidence to suggest that those persons marrying young made more 
persistent attempts at marital adaptation. It is very difficult to find 
a group which can be fairly compared to the 545 Minneapolis di- 
vorced couples with respect to the age factor. In connection with 
another study, listed Volume V of “The Compendium of American 
Genealogy for 1933,” information was gathered concerning 768 
couples. All cases were taken which gave date of birth of husband, 
date of birth of husband’s mother, date of birth of subject’s wife, and 
date of subject’s first marriage.’ By no stretch of the imagination 
could these groups be regarded as comparable in the sense that 
factors other than marital adjustment are held constant. In the 
older group of higher social status the mean age at marriage for 
husbands was 29 in contrast to 26.9 for divorced Minneapolis males. 
The mean age at marriage for the wives of distinguished men was 
( 25.3 in contrast to 23.8 for divorced Minneapolis females. There 
may be some slight significance in the fact that in the case of 13.7 
: per cent of the Minneapolis divorced group the wives were older than 
the husbands in contrast to 10.8 per cent of the wives of eminent men. 
Of the divorced Minneapolis husbands, 75.3 per cent were older than 
their wives, while this was true of 78.0 per cent of the more eminent 
husbands. The Minneapolis divorced women who were older than 
their husbands exceeded them in age on the average by 3.4 years. 
The corresponding figure for the older upper-status wives was only 


7C. Kirkpatrick, “A Statistical Investigation of the Psychoanalytic Theory of 
j Mate Selection,” to appear in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 
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2.4. The divorced husbands, older than their wives, exceeded them 
in age by 5.9 years, while the corresponding figure for the dis- 
tinguished husbands, older than their wives, was 5.1. The general 
implication of these scattered facts supports, rather than refutes, 
the hypothesis of a favorable influence of age similarity on marital 
adjustment. 


OTHER FACTORS IN MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 


While, in general, our ignorance of factors making for marital 
adjustment is abysmal, a few relationships have been clearly estab- 
lished. Ogburn has shown quite clearly a greater likelihood of chil- 
dren in the case of undivorced couples.* Of the 534 Minneapolis 
cases in which the facts were known, there were 47.9 per cent in 
which children were lacking and an additional 26.6 per cent of the 
divorced couples had only one child. Considering the entire 534 
divorced couples, the average number of children was .97—less than 
one child per family. The frequency of children is obviously less 
than in the case of non-divorced couples of similar age. 

Mowrer has established some relationship between mobility and 
family disorganization.’ Bossard has shown that in Philadelphia, at 
least, there is a high degree of residential propinquity prior to 
marriage.’® Certain facts may be mentioned in this connection which 
with the aid of further studies may be pieced into a more meaningful 
picture. Social mobility seems to oppose a comprehensive follow-up 
study of newly-married couples. Of the 547 Minneapolis divorced 
cases for which the fact could be known, only 47.8 per cent were 
married in Minneapolis—23.5 per cent were married in Minnesota 
and 28.5 per cent were married outside of Minnesota. There is also 
evidence of mobility and lack of lifelong propinquity in the diction- 
ary of genealogy sample. For 705 couples out of the 768 there were 
data in regard to place of birth. In only 10 per cent of the cases 
were the husbands and wives born in the same town. In 31 per cent 

8 W. F. Ogburn, and E. Groves, American Marriage and Family Relationships (New 
York: Holt, 1928), pp. 351-52, also pp. 375-76. 

9 E. Mowrer, “‘Family Disorganization and Mobility,” Publication of the American 
Sociological Society, XXIII (1929), 134-45. 


70 J. H. S. Bossard, “Residential Propinquity in Marriage Selection,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XX XVIII, No. 2 (September, 1932), 219-24. 
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of the cases they were born in the same state but not in the same 
town. In 58 per cent of the cases the husband and wife were not 
4 born in the same state. In only a small proportion of cases could 
: propinquity have existed from birth to time of marriage. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the sampling errors, the crude ratings, and the small 

differences revealed in the study, conclusions must be drawn with 
great caution. Especially must it be kept in mind that a smaller 
proportion of poorly-adjusted couples returned data and hence are 
probably not representative of the larger universe. Some of the 
similarities between a well-adjusted husband and wife might be due 
to the simple fact that they were more likely to fill out the blanks 
together than were the poorly-adjusted couples. 

1. There is no significant relationship between family authority 
patterns of childhood and subsequent marital adjustment although 
similarity of background may be favorable. In general, the father is 
more likely than the mother to have greater authority. 

2. There is no significant relationship revealed between sex 
favoritism of parents and marital adjustment. 

3. In the case of women there is a fairly marked tendency for 
greater intimacy with one or the other parent to be unfavorable to 
marital adjustment. For both sexes greater intimacy with the 
mother is more likely to be reported than greater intimacy with the 
father. Similarity of background is not significant. 

4. Poorly-adjusted husbands are somewhat more likely to have 
younger sisters, but in general no relationship is revealed between 
sibling position and marital adjustment. 

5. There is a convergence of evidence to the effect that in the case 
of males, at least, an excess or deficiency of friendships with the 
opposite sex is unfavorable to marital adjustment. Similarity of 
friendship background is uncertain in its influence but apparently is 
unfavorable rather than favorable. 

6. There is no significant relationship between nativity of parents 
and marital adjustment except that similarity of background may be 
slightly favorable. 

’ 7. There is no definite association between religious preference, 
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and marital adjustment. The evidence in regard to similarity of 
background is inconclusive, but such similarity seems favorable 
rather than otherwise. 

8. There is no significant relationship between rape of 
father and marital adjustment. 

9. While number of years of schooling, as such, is unrelated to 
marital adjustment, similarity in schooling of husband and wife is 
somewhat more characteristic of the well-adjusted couples. 

10. There is a convergence of evidence suggesting that age simi- 


larity between husband and wife is slightly favorable to marital 
adjustment. 
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AN IMPORTANT IMPLICATION OF TIME SAMPLING IN 
OBSERVATIONAL STUDIES OF BEHAVIOR! 


RUTH E. ARRINGTON 


ABSTRACT 


Time-sampling techniques have been used with considerable frequency in recent 
years in observational studies of behavior, particularly in studies of the social behavior 
of young children. In the earliest of these studies, behavior was recorded in terms of 
occurrence or nonoccurrence within the time sample, the measure of frequency being 
the number of time samples in which the behavior occurred. In later studies, the time 
sample was subdivided into finer units, behavior was recorded in terms of occurrence 
within these subunits and it became possible to derive measures of variability as well as 
of frequency for the individuals observed. In a study of social talkativeness in young 
children which used a five-minute sample subdivided into five-second intervals, the 
distributions of the frequencies per sample for the individual children were found to be 
uniformly asymmetrical, for the most part J-type distributions. This finding prompted 
an intensive exploration of the data to determine whether the usual measures of average 
tendency and variability (means and standard deviations) adequately represented these 
irregular distributions. The results of various empirical tests indicate that the usual 
formulas are applicable to distributions of this sort except in cases where the behavior 
has been inadequately sampled. 


Time-sampling methods of controlled observation have had a consider- 
able vogue within recent years in studies of individual and group patterns 
of behavior, particularly in studies of the incidence and patterning of 
various kinds of behavior in young children.? Probably the first applica- 
tion of the method to the study of “‘normal’’ behavior in ordinary life- 
situations was that made by Olson some ten years ago in his investigation 
of the nervous habits of school children.’ Since that time the technique 
of quantifying observed behavior by the simple expedients of controlling 
the observer and relating the behavior to a constant time factor has been 
extensively popularized and widely used. The extent to which it has 
taken root in the methodology of behavior research is indicated by a sur- 
vey of time-sampling techniques published by Olson and Cunningham in 
1934.4 The fact that time-sampling studies of the sort described here have 

* Paper read at the Eastern Sociological Conference, New Haven, Conn., April, 
1936. 

2 Uses of time sampling in other fields of investigation (as, for example, in the study 
of traffic problems) fall outside the scope of this discussion, but it is plausible to assume 


that the question raised here would have a bearing on any study which involves sys- 
tematic sampling of observed behavior and statistical treatment of results. 

3 Willard C. Olson, The Measurement of Nervous Habits in Normal Children, “Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare Monograph Series,” No. 3 (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1929). 

4 Willard C. Olson and Elizabeth M. Cunningham, “Time Sampling Techniques,” 
Child Development, V (1934), 41-58. 
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been rather heavily concentrated in the child-development research 
institutes is probably attributable in part to the chance circumstance 
that research funds were being allocated predominantly to the preschool 
field at the time the concept of time sampling was being assimilated and 
that opportunities for experimentation were particularly favorable in 
these centers for this reason. It is also true that the naiveté of the young 
child with respect to being observed favored the development of observa- 
tional methods at this age level. 

Time sampling was defined by Goodenough, one of the earliest advo- 
cates of the method in the child-behavior field, as “the observation of the 
everyday behavior of an individual or a group of individuals for definite 
short periods of time and the recording of the occurrence or non-occur- 
rence of certain specified and objectively defined forms of behavior during 
each of these periods.”s In the light of subsequent refinements of time- 
sampling methods, this definition might well be supplemented by the 
statement that the record may be one of frequency or duration of occur- 
rence within the time sample as well as of mere occurrence or nonoccur- 
rence. Olson and Cunningham, in the above-mentioned article, describe 
the process as “‘the systematic recording of a definitely delimited unit of 
behavior described in terms of action over a stated time interval yielding 
quantitative individual scores by means of repeated time units.” The 
salient features of time-sampling procedures, then, as embodied in these 
definitions, may be summarized as follows: (1) direct observation of 
overt behavior, (2) precise definition of the behavior to be observed in ad- 
vance of the observation, (3) observation of behavior in its native habitat 
—that is, in existing life-situations rather than in artificial laboratory 
environments, (4) recording of the predefined behavior in terms of occur- 
rence within a specified time interval, and (5) systematic sampling of the 
same kinds of behavior in selected individuals over a period of days, 
weeks, or months in the same situation. From the aggregate of short 
samples obtained by this procedure quantitative measures of total fre- 
quency, average frequency, and variability in frequency of occurrence of 
the behavior are derived. 

The progressive refinement of observational techniques of this sort has 
proceeded in two general directions, in accordance with the divergent inter- 
ests of the investigators to whom the concept of controlled observation 
made its appeal. One group, trained in a test-and-measurement psychol- 
ogy, developed the method as a sort of behavior or personality test, a 


5 Florence L. Goodenough, “Measuring Behavior Traits by Means of Repeated 
Short Samples,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XII (1928), 230-35. 
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convenient practical device for securing comparable information about 
many individuals with a minimum expenditure of time and effort. Others, 
exponents of a newly emerging quantitative school of sociology, viewed 
it as an imperfect tool whose refinement might eventually lead to a 
scientifically valid differentiation between usual and unusual patterns of 
behavior and, perhaps ultimately, to the discovery of general principles 
underlying the complex patternings of individual behavior. To this group, 
the development of techniques of controlled observation represented the 
potential “open sesame” to an ultimate science of human behavior and 
its efforts were directed primarily toward the solution of technical prob- 
lems inherent in the method itself. 

To attempt an exhaustive evaluation of time-sampling studies in the 
light of their many implications and assumptions is not the object of this 
brief paper. Its purpose is rather to call attention to an implication of 
time sampling which has not been generally recognized and to report the 
results of an intensive exploration of some observational records of social 
speech in young children which was designed to shed light on the prob- 
lem. In the treatment of observational data derived by the method of 
short time samples, it has been customary to apply more or less auto- 
matically the commonly accepted statistical measures of frequency and 
variability without much consideration of the assumptions of the formulas 
with regard to sampling and type of frequency distribution. Yet implicit 
in the derivation of some of these formulas are the assumptions that the 
occurrence of the behavior will be governed by chance factors and that the 
frequencies will conform to the normal type of distribution. The analysis 
of over three thousand records of social speech in young children has 
shown, however, that the occurrence of a particular form of behavior in 
a given individual or group observed in a given environment may not be 
controlled as largely by pure chance as has been assumed. If the fre- 
quency distributions are decidedly irregular, as was the case with these 
data, we might expect a considerable misrepresentation of the observed 
behavior to result from the routine application of the usual formulas. The 
purpose of the analysis described below was, therefore, to determine the 
extent to which the formulas were applicable despite the difference in 
type of frequency distribution.® 

The data in question represent systematic observations of the social 
talkativeness of 79 children enrolled in the kindergartens and first grades 
of three public schools. Observations were made during a “work period” 


6 The writer is greatly indebted to Professor E. B. Wilson of the Harvard School of 
Public Health for invaluable assistance in the statistical analysis reported in this paper. 
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in which the children’s activities were spontaneous to the extent that 
normal social interaction was freely permitted and adult direction of 
activity was at a minimum. The children were free to choose their occu- 
pations, within the limits of the materials available, to talk freely and to 
move about the room at will. The length of the observational sample per 
child per day was five minutes and the daily samples for each child were 
distributed over a period of several months. For the 50 kindergarten chil- 
dren observed the minimum number of samples obtained per child was 
32; for the 29 first-grade children, the number of samples per child was 24. 
Similar records of the social speech of 41 nursery-school children, pre- 
viously studied at the Child Development Institute of Columbia Univer- 
sity, were analyzed in the same manner as the records of the older chil- 
dren and are included in this report.’ 

The observer taking the record was equipped with a stop watch screwed 
into a small wooden board and with mimeographed recording blanks 
showing a continuous five-minute time scale divided into 60 five-second 
intervals corresponding to the intervals on the stop watch and having ap- 
propriate headings for the columns in which different categories of be- 
havior were to be recorded. Whenever the observee spoke to another 
child,® the recorder timed the occurrence by a glance at his stop watch 
and recorded in the appropriate five-second interval on the record blank 
the initial representing the child to whom speech had been addressed. The 
measure of frequency was occurrence of the behavior “talking to other 
children” within a five-second interval on the 60-interval (five-minute) 
time scale and frequency scores per five-minute sample represent the 
total number of five-second intervals per observation in which speech to 
children was recorded, the minimum score being o, the maximum, 60. 

No attempt was made to time the duration of discrete instances of 
speech, a monosyllabic “‘yes” or “‘no”’ receiving a weighting of 1 as well as 
a continuous speech of five seconds’ duration. The arbitrarily chosen unit 
of five seconds had been adopted as a matter of convenience in recording 
for the reason that several categories of behavior could not be timed 
accurately, with a stop watch, in a smaller unit and the use of a larger 
one would have resulted in a more serious overestimation of the actual 
duration of the speech. The difficulty encountered in later attempts to 


7 Ruth E. Arrington, Interrelations in the Behavior of Young Children, “Child De- 
velopment Monographs,” No. 8 (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932). 

8 Social speech is here limited to speech addressed to other children. Speech to 
adults was recorded but has been treated as a separate category. 
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translate the time-unit data into more realistic terms of actual duration 
suggests that a better measure of the frequency of social speech might 
have been obtained from records of the duration in seconds of discrete 
instances of speech. The ultimate solution of the timing problem seems 
to lie in the substitution of some kind of automatic timing instrument for 
the stop watch and artificial time scale, at least in records of behavior 
which may be of very brief duration, but the use of automatic timers 
would arbitrarily exclude most qualitative elements from the record and 
would probably introduce new problems. 

It was hoped that these records of the frequency with which children 
talked to other children in a situation favoring a high degree of spon- 
taneity in social interaction would reveal general developmental differ- 
ences and individual personality differences in degree of sociability as 
measured by this index. We were interested in answering such questions 
as these: How often do children at a given stage of development (age 
level) tend to communicate with their associates by means of speech? 
How often does a given child communicate verbally with other children 
in a situation in which a minimum of restriction is placed on his freedom 
to talk? Is his range of verbal contact intensive or extensive, as indicated 
by the number of different children with whom he talks in a situation 
favoring verbal contact with a large number of children? The record of 
social speech was necessarily restricted to the two items of frequency of oc- 
currence and identity of the person addressed because of the fact that two 
categories of behavior, speech and physical contact, were recorded simul- 
taneously. A thorough study of patterns of social speech would have in- 
cluded a record of many other factors, such as the composition of the 
social groups in which the observed child was involved, the situational 
stimuli eliciting speech, the content of the speech, and the proportion of 
conversation initiated by the child as compared with the proportion of his 
speech representing responses to conversation initiated by others. 

Since one of the prime essentials of a study of this sort is adequate 
sampling of the behavior, various precautions were taken to reduce sam- 
pling errors to a minimum. Efforts were made to safeguard the records 
against distortions due to defects in the recording method itself by precise 
definition of the behavior, by preliminary training of observers in timing 
events, and by the simplification of the mechanics of recording. The effect 
of the observer’s presence in the situation on the “normality” of the be- 
havior observed was a source of possible distortion which had to be con- 
sidered but one which, in this study, seemed negligible once the initial 
period of curiosity had passed. The possible effect of another factor in- 
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herent in the method has been tested a posteriori. This is the question 
of the influence of the particular time unit used on the measures of be- 
havior frequency obtained. To see whether the use of a five-second inter- 
val had operated to give a false picture of the actual frequency of social 
speech, the data for the kindergarten group were retabulated in terms of 
occurrence within larger intervals. This rough test yielded the encourag- 
ing result that, on the basis of total frequency in thirty-two samples, the 
relative positions of the children were practically the same whether the 
time interval was five, ten, fifteen, or thirty seconds. 

Attempts were also made to control, by routine procedures, certain 
factors in the materio-social environment which might conceivably have 
introduced a bias. Each sample for a given child was taken on a different 
day in order to minimize the influence of unusual factors affecting one day 
more than others. An arbitrary scheme of rotation was followed in mak- 
ing the daily observations in order that factors operating predominantly 
at the beginning or end of the “work period” (such as adult direction of 
activity involved in the giving out and putting away of materials) 
might not affect the records of any one child disproportionately. If, when 
a child’s turn came to be observed, it was noted that the normal routine 
for that child or for the entire group had been temporarily disturbed, the 
record was postponed until a later time. Observations were omitted, for 
example, if the child had been disciplined by the teacher or if a visitor 
or some unusual happening in the room appeared to be distracting the 
child’s attention. These routine attempts at control of possible sources of 
sampling error were necessarily meager since our knowledge of the factors 
operative in supposedly free situations such as the one we had selected 
was definitely limited. We had to assume an equal opportunity for the 
behavior to occur in all samples for all individuals and a random effect 
of the unknown influences on the records of any one individual. 

The object of these meticulous attempts at control of observer and 
observational conditions, as previously suggested, had been to describe 
the behavior by means of accurate quantitative measures which should 
be comparable from individual to individual, from group to group, and 
from situation to situation. In view of this purpose it was highly im- 
portant that the statistical measures selected to summarize the individual 
or group patterns should adequately represent the behavior as we had 
sampled it. Our immediate concern was, therefore, with measures of aver- 
age frequency and of variability. We wanted to know how often these 
children, taken individually and in groups, were in the habit of talking 
to other children, in a highly stimulating social environment, and how 
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consistent they were in talking or not talking. The fact that the selection 
of these measures constituted a problem in this study was largely due 
to our attempt to measure variability as well as frequency by recording 
frequency within each time sample.? With frequencies per sample rang- 
ing from o to 60 and distributed asymmetrically, we were confronted with 
the necessity of applying some sort of empirical tests to determine how 
well or how badly the formulas fitted the data. 

The majority of the frequency distributions for the individual children 
bore little resemblance to the symmetrical bell-shaped form of distribu- 
tion known as the normal curve. Many of them were J-shaped, with 
positive skewness and a piling-up of scores at the low frequency end of 
the scale. Others showed an irregular scatter over a very wide range. The 
distributions which approximated most closely to the normal type were 
those of extremely social children who had both a high frequency of 
social speech and an extensive range of social contact, i.e., those who 
talked often and to many people. The distributions of the talkative chil- 
dren with an intensive range of social contact—those who talked much 
but to a very few people—tended to be spread irregularly over a wide 
range and tended to become extreme J distributions when speech to one 
or two boon companions was dropped out. There seemed to be three gen- 
eral types of distribution, the J type characteristic of the nontalkative 
children, the scattered type found both in the promiscuous and in the 
selective talkers, and the incipient normal distribution found in some of 
the promiscuously talkative children. 

The question at once arises as to whether these irregular distributions 
adequately represented the individuals observed or whether they are the 
result of insufficient sampling, i.e., whether more regular distributions 
would have been obtained if the number of samples had been increased. 
Common sense tells us that we would always get distributions of the J 
type, under conditions similar to those of this study, for very young chil- 
dren who are in the process of learning both to talk and to talk to people 
and for individuals of any age who have a consistent pattern of nonsocial 
behavior as measured by this index. In line with this expectation, we 
found the most extreme examples of J distributions in our data for the 
nursery school two-year-olds and for two kindergarten children who 

» Earlier studies which used coarser time units and measured gross frequency without 
much attention to variability were not faced with this problem. When behavior is 
recorded in terms of an all-or-none dichotomy of occurrence versus nonoccurrence within 
the time sample and the measure of frequency for the individual is the sum total of the 


time samples in which the behavior occurs, no extensive statistical treatment of the 
data is possible. 
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showed consistent asocial tendencies. When all the frequency scores for 
the 19 two-year-old boys were grouped into one distribution, we found 
that 47 per cent of the scores were zeroes—that is, there was no record of 
speech addressed to other children. In 79 per cent of the observations, 
talking to children was recorded in less than 5 out of a possible 60 five- 
second intervals. For the two-year-old girls, 41 per cent of the scores were 
zeroes and 84 per cent were less than 5. The distributions for all the girls 
and for all but the one most talkative boy are J-shaped. As we go higher 
in the age scale we find, as we would expect, a decrease in the extreme 
J-ness resulting from the increase in frequency of social talkativeness. For 
20 three-year-old children (9 boys and 11 girls) we find that about half the 
distributions are still J type while the other half are distributed more regu- 
larly and cover a broader range. Only 48 per cent of the scores for boys 
and 44 per cent for girls are below 5. In the kindergarten group of 26 boys 
and 24 girls, the proportion of scores of less than 5 decreases to 25 per cent 
for boys and 39 per cent for girls. In the first-grade group of 14 boys and 
15 girls, the proportion decreases still further to 10 per cent for boys and 
20 per cent for girls. In other words, we are no longer getting as the 
general rule the extreme J-ness characteristic of the distributions for the 
very young children. 

It seems safe to assume, then, that an increase in the number of sam- 
ples taken from the same situation and covering the same total observa- 
tional period would not have changed the form of the J distributions. The 
effect on the distributions of the selective talkers and of the promiscuously 
talkative children could be clearly demonstrated only by the empirical 
test of actually increasing the number of samples without changing the 
conditions under which the observations are made.’® Some slight evidence 
on this point is afforded by data on a few individuals for whom a larger 
number of samples was obtained. The distributions of 48 frequency 
scores per child for two first-grade children show no significant tendency 
toward greater regularity than the distributions of 24 scores. Distribu- 
tions of 45 five-minute samples of social speech for three adult workers 
in a pastry kitchen, derived by the same recording method, illustrate the 
same three forms of distribution found in the data for young children." 
One approximated the normal type of distribution, one was definitely 

0 In attempting to increase the number of samples, while still adhering to the rule 
of making only one observation per day, we are forced to lengthen the total observa- 


tion period and may introduce a new variable in the form of a change in behavior pat- 
tern during the period of observation. 


™ Unpublished study by Dr. Alice M. Loomis. 
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J type with a piling-up of scores at the low end, and the third showed a 
scatter of the frequency scores over a much wider range than that of either 
of the other two.’* Comparable observations of the social speech of a 
psychopathic adult in an occupational therapy situation (44 samples 
representing five days’ observation) suggest that, in highly talkative per- 
sons, the distribution may be negatively skewed—that is, the frequency 
scores may be concentrated at the high end of the scale. On the whole, 
increasing the number of samples seems to have the effect of confirming 
the same pattern of distribution rather than of changing the pattern. 

The initial step in the analysis of the data was to compute means and 
standard deviations for the individual distributions and for the general 
universe of all boys and all girls within each age group. The mean (arith- 
metic average) was used rather than the median because of the greater 
difficulty of determining the reliability of the median in irregular distribu- 
tions. The accepted formula for the reliability of the mean—the standard 
deviation of the observations about their mean divided by the square root 
of the number of observations, or the number minus one, cai./W or 
oai,/“n — 1—is independent of the type of frequency distribution, and 
may be applied whenever the observations form a typical series."3 The 
usual formula for the reliability of a standard deviation, however, 
oais/V 2n, is derived from the more general formula" 


and reduces to the usual form oai,/2n only when 8, = 3 as ina normal 
distribution.*s 

To test the applicability of the reduced formula to these irregular dis- 
tributions, group values of 8, were computed for all boys and for all girls 
in the different age groups. The figures for the kindergarten and first- 
grade children approximated the expected value of 3 for normal distribu- 
tions—2.9 (kindergarten boys), 3.4 (kindergarten girls), 2.6 (first-grade 

” It is tempting to think that the form of frequency distribution for social talkative- 
ness may be a discriminative index of social growth and adjustment. What is generally 
considered to be normal social development would be represented by a change from the 


J distribution to either of the other two, preferably to the approximately normal type, 
since we tend to think of the selective talker as a socially maladjusted individual. 


3G. U: Yale, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, p. 344. 
"4 [bid., p. 351. 
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boys), and 3.3 (first-grade girls)—but those for the nursery-school chil- 
dren were considerably higher—s5 for the older group, and 9 and 12 for 
the younger boys and girls, respectively.” 

The high values of 8, for the nursery-school children seem to be due 
not to the type of frequency distribution (to the fact that the distribu- 
tions were J-shaped rather than normal) but to the fact that many of the 
individual distributions were not typical J curves. Instead of a gradual 
tapering-off of the frequencies from the low to the high frequency end of 
the scale, there were wide gaps separating a few high scores from the 
many low scores. This irregularity is probably attributable to unrepre- 
sentative sampling of the behavior, since it was impossible to apply as 
rigid a sampling procedure in observing the very young children as in the 
later studies of the older groups. The children were less regular in at- 
tendance and were frequently removed from the play situation for atten- 
tion to physical needs and to satisfy the demands of an extensive research 
program. It was necessary in many instances to take two records of a 
child on the same day so that the number of days over which the 24 obser- 
vations were distributed fell considerably short of 24 for most of the chil- 
dren. The records were also distributed less regularly over the total obser- 
vation period than in the later studies. Developmental changes in be- 
havior pattern occurring during the period of observation and the in- 
constancy of the social environment resulting from the exigencies of the 
nursery-school program may account for some of the inconsistency. 

82 was also computed for the individual kindergarten girls, although 
we knew that the figures were practically worthless because of the ex- 
tremely small number of observations (32) on which they were deter- 
mined. They did suggest, however, that, in the case of a few individuals, 
the actual variability was underestimated by the usual formula and that, 
for more than half of the group, it was slightly overestimated. One girl 
had an extreme £, value of 12 which, when substituted in the formula, 


V (62 — 1)/4n times the standard deviation of the sample, would mean 
that the standard error of her standard deviation should actually be more 
than twice as large as computed. Out of a total of 32 frequencies, this 
child had 21 zero scores, 9 ranging from 1 to 7 and two comparatively 
high scores of 20 and 24. Unfortunately, no note was made on the records 
at the time of observation to explain the two unusual spurts of talkative- 
ness, but it is clear that our sampling of this child’s social speech was in- 

© The number of observations on which 8, was determined was largest for the kinder- 


garten children (832 for boys and 768 for girls) and smallest for the older nursery group 
(216 for boys and 264 for girls). 
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adequate. Presumably some factor or factors in the situation or in the 
child operated most of the time to inhibit this child from communicating 
with her associates by means of speech, but on the two occasions noted 
inhibiting factors seem to have been counterbalanced by a strong stimu- 
lus of some sort. 

On the whole, then, except for the nursery-school children and a few 
of the older ones whose social-speech behavior was poorly sampled, the 
computed measures of the reliability of the standard deviations seemed 
to be fairly dependable, as judged by this test. The discrepancy between 
the figures obtained by the reduced formula and those which would have 
obtained by the general formula was, for the most part, slight and ap- 
peared to result from inadequate sampling of the behavior rather than 
from the fact that the distributions were asymmetrical. 

Another approach to the problem of determining how well the measures 
of frequency and variability, computed in the usual way, fitted the data 
and how stable the samples of the social speech of the individual children 
were, was to compare the frequency and variability of subsamples of the 
data with corresponding measures for the whole series. The 32 observa- 
tions per child for the kindergarten group, for example, were subdivided 
into four samples of 8 observations each in such a way that each sample 
represented the total series and means and standard deviations were 
computed for each of the subsamples." Since the total universe of social 
speech for each child was unknown, we had to accept the measures ob- 
tained for the small sample of 32 as the best indication we had of the cor- 
responding measures in the larger unknown universe. 

Chi-square tests of two sorts were applied to the subsamples. One was 
designed to show whether the series of 32 observations for the individual 
children represented random samples of their respective universes in the 
sense that the separate observations making up the series were behaving 
as would be expected on the basis of pure chance."* The results of this test 
were negative, indicating that the probability that the data differed only 
by chance was extremely small. The other test constituted a comparison 
between the actual differences between means per child for the sub- 
samples of 8 and the expected differences as determined by the standard 
error of the difference between means of 8 computed on the basis of the 
standard deviation of the series of 32.'° A similar test was applied to the 

17 Sample I included observations 1, 5, 9, 13, etc.; Sample II, observations 2, 6, 10, 14, 
etc., the observations being taken in chronological sequence. 

*®R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers (6th ed.), p. 90. 

19 Tbid., p. 103. 
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standard deviations, i.e., the actual differences between the standard 
deviations of the subsamples were compared with the standard error of 
the difference for standard deviations of groups of 8. Exact agreement be- 
tween the variability in the subsamples and the expected variation would 
be indicated by a x? value of 1. These tests gave fairly satisfactory results 
relative to the stability of the individual series since the group values of 
x? approximated the expected value of 1 and the individual values were 
distributed approximately in the form of a normal distribution. Since x’, 
assumes perfect sampling and a normal distribution, it was applied to 
these data only as a rough test of the reliability of the obtained measures 
of average frequency and variability. 

As an additional check on these results, the actual variability per child 
in the subsamples, measured by the scatter of the standard deviations of 
the groups of 8 about their mean, the standard deviation of the 32, was 
compared with the expected variability, as estimated by twice the stand- 
ard error of the standard deviation for the entire distribution. We would 
expect to find twice as much variability in the groups of 8 as in the total 
series of 32. In this comparison, most of the children showed approxi- 
mately the amount of variability expected or less than the expected 
amount. Those whose variability exceeded anticipation were the same 
children who had had deviate values in the x? test of standard deviations 


and were, for the most part, selective talkers, children whose social talka- 
tiveness was largely dependent on the presence of particular individuals 
in the immediate environment.?° 
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20 Further investigation of the nonchance factors affecting the sampling of behavior 
in relatively uncontrolled situations and the dependability of statistical measures as 
applied to different individuals, situations, and aspects of behavior will be reported in a 
monograph now in preparation. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Central Statistical Board.—Members of the staff are preparing a chart 
book at the request of the National Resources Committee containing 
statistical series selected with reference to their significance for economic 
and social planning. The manual will present approximately two hundred 
charted series reflecting cyclical and other fluctuations in business con- 
ditions and related aspects of our society. The series will be carefully 
selected to provide as broad a picture of economic and social trends as 
the limitations in the size of the manual will permit. A page of text will 
accompany each page of charts and will indicate briefly the significance 
of the various series presented, their technical specifications, and their 
principal virtues and defects. It is hoped that the chart book will be of 
service not only to agencies of the federal government but also to college 
students and faculty and research workers throughout the country. 


International Institute of Social Research.—The Institute, founded in 
1923 in Frankfurt a. M., was one of the many scientific institutions closed 
as a result of the political events in Germany during the spring of 1933. 
Since the funds of the foundation were for the most part invested abroad, 
it was possible to continue the scientific work of the Institute in other 
countries. A number of scholars, representing various sciences in various 
countries, united to manage the Institute’s funds and established the 
Société Internationale de Recherches Sociales, with headquarters in 
Geneva. 

The Institute at present has branches or offices in Geneva, in Paris at 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure, in London at Le Play House, and in the 
United States at Columbia University. 

The present work of the Institute is concentrated (1) upon contribu- 
tions to the development of the theory of social change; (2) upon co-opera- 
tion of scholars of different scientific departments in order to investigate 
special sociological problems, such as obedience to authority, authority in 
the family, the influence of the depression on family life, the attitude of 
European youth toward authority and the family, the opinions of teach- 
ers, clergymen, judges, etc., and the attitude of youth toward authority; 
(3) upon studies in the field of economic planning; and (4) upon the pub- 
lication of a journal of social theory and research. 
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The New York branch of the Institute will devote itself for the present 
especially to the problem of authority in the American family, utilizing 
existing research and supplementing it when necessary by new research 
and experimentation. 


The John Anisfield Awards.—The John Anisfield Award of $1,000 was 
established in 1934 by Mrs. Edith Wolf, Cleveland, in memory of her 
father, John Anisfield, to encourage the production of good books in the 
field of race relations published either in the United States or abroad. A 
grant-in-aid of $500 also has been provided for assistance in the comple- 
tion of a study of race relations during 1938. The committee of judges 
consists of Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York University; Donald Young, 
Social Science Research Council; and Henry Seidel Canby, Saturday Re- 
view. 

The $1,000 award is for the most significant book dealing with race 
relations selected by the judges from publications between August 1, 
1936, and December 31, 1937. There have been two awards to date: in 
1935, to Harold F. Gosnell for his book Negro Politicians; in 1936, to 
Julian Huxley and A. C. Haddon for their book We Europeans: A Sur- 
vey of Problems. 

The $500 grant-in-aid is available for a project either of an academic 
nature or of the outgrowth of practical experience in the field of race rela- 
tions. Only proposals on which appreciable progress already has been 
made will be considered. Candidates must be residents of the United 
States. Applications will not be received from candidates for academic 
degrees. Letters of application must be typewritten in triplicate, and 
should include full information concerning the applicant’s education and 
professional record, the project proposed, including the purpose, scope, 
method, period and place of work, and the degree of completion already 
achieved. Need for financial assistance must be shown. Requests for 
publication subsidy are not eligible for submission. 

All communications should be addressed to Donald Young, Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York. Three copies of 
each book proposed for the main award should be sent to him as soon as 
possible after publication, and in no case later than January 15, 1938. The 
closing date for the receipt of applications for the $500 grant-in-aid for 
1938 will be December 1, 1937. The decision of the committee will be 
announced about February 15, 1938. 


The Twentieth-Century Fund.—Announcement was made by President 
Edward A. Filene of the addition of five new members to its Board of 
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Trustees, including Robert S. Lynd, of Columbia University, and Charles 
P. Taft, of Cincinnati. Founded in 1919, the Fund has been conducting 
fact-finding investigations into current economic problems and their solu- 
tion. Evans Clark, executive director of the Fund, states that “its aim 
is to have its committees formulate sound, workable policies for improving 
the structure and functioning of the world’s economic machinery, ‘im- 
provement’ being defined as any change which will result in a general in- 
crease in the employment and purchasing power of the people as a whole.” 


Virginia Social Science Association.—At the eleventh annual meeting 
of the Association the chairman of the Committee on Research, Major 
C. J. Calrow, Virginia State Planning Board, recommended a program of 
co-ordinated research for 1937-38, organized around the general subject 
of man and his local governments, and. subdivided into the fields of 
history, law, sociology, economics, and political science. The two chief 
topics suggested for sociological study were (1) the past effects of local 
government on the social condition of the governed and (2) an investiga- 
tion of the desirability of local versus central governments as a means of 
serving the people. The officers of the Association for 1937-38 are G. D. 
Hancock, Washington and Lee University, president; R. K. Gooch, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, vice-president; R. H. Barker, State Department of 
Labor and Industry, secretary-treasurer. 


NOTES 


Eastern Sociological Society—The annual conference of the Society 
will be held at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York, April 16-17, 
1938. Plans are now being arranged for the program by President Ditt- 
mer, New York University. There will be no central topic and the em- 


phasis will be upon discussion groups and reports of current research 
projects. 


International Sociological Congress—Upon the recommendation of 
President Ellsworth Faris of the American Sociological Society, Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, of New York University, and Maurice R. Davie, of Yale 
University, have been appointed representatives to the Congress by Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull. 

The Congress meets at Paris, September 1-6, 1937. 


Society for Social Research.—As the Journal goes to press the annual 
Institute of the Society is being held, August 20 and 21, at the University 
of Chicago. Round tables have been announced on “Social Research in 
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the Chicago Region,” “Social Psychology,” “New Techniques in Socio- 
logical Research,” and “Research on the Isolated Community.” The 
officers are Louis Wirth, president; Harold F. Gosnell, vice-president; 
Bernhard Hérmann, secretary; and Marshall B. Clinard, treasurer. 


American Country Life Association.—The general topic of the annual 
meeting to be held at the Kansas State College in Manhattan, October 
14-16, will be “The People and the Land.” 


Birth Control Council of America.—Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York 
University, has been appointed vice-chairman of the recently organized 
Council of which Margaret Sanger is chairman. The Council has been 
formed to co-ordinate the activities of the two national birth control or- 
ganizations, the American Birth Control League and the Birth Control 
Clinical Research Bureau, by unifying the work of the two organizations, 
by eliminating overlapping and duplication, and by establishing joint 
standards and certification of birth control clinics in America. 


Boys’ Clubs of America.—Sanford Bates has announced the appoint- 
ment of Morris Ploscowe to the staff of this organization to conduct field 
surveys in about twenty cities and to assist in establishing a research unit 
at the headquarters, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Conference of Jewish Relations.—A prize of one thousand dollars is 
offered for the best essay which will contribute substantially to our knowl- 
edge of “The Occupational Distribution of the Jews in the United States.” 
Either the subject in general or some special aspect of it may be treated. 
Suggested suitable special themes are the Jews in agriculture, in the public 
utilities, in the liberal professions, in the heavy industries, in retail trade, 
or in international commerce and finance. Essays should be submitted by 
April 30, 1938. For specific information address Morris R. Cohen, Con- 


ference on Jewish Relations, Inc., 854 West One Hundred and eighty-first 
Street, New York City. 


Journal of Criminal Law.—This new Journal is a quarterly review for 
lawyers and policemen engaged in the practice of administration of crimi- 
nal law in England. Copies of this new publication may be ordered from 
the publisher at 69 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Sociometry.—Announcement has been received by the Journal of the 
establishment of a new social science quarterly, Sociometry: A Journal of 
Inter-personal Relations. The prospectus states that, while the major 
share of the contents will be derived from sociometry and spontaneity 
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work, contributions will also be drawn from anthropology, child develop- 
ment, education, psychiatry, social psychology, and sociology. The board 
of editors consists of Gardner Murphy, Columbia University, editor; 
Eugene Horowitz, Albany, managing editor; Gordon W. Allport, Har- 
vard University, Hadley Cantril, Princeton University, Helen Jennings, 
New York State Training Schools for Girls, William H. Kilpatrick, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Nolan D. C. Lewis, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work, Robert S. 
Lynd, Columbia University, Theodore M. Newcomb, Bennington College, 
contributing editors; and J. L. Moreno, Beacon Hill, Beacon, New York, 
publisher. 


Alabama State Teachers College——Dr. Albert Blumenthal, formerly at 
Dartmouth College, taught courses in sociology during the summer ses- 
sion. 


Bates College-—During the coming year Mrs. Anders M. Myhrman will 
give a course dealing with social case work. 


Central College, Fayette, Missouri.—Dr. Gilbert Kelly Robinson, who 
taught at Franklin College during the spring, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as professor of sociology. 


University of Chicago.—Dr. Ernest Manheim, formerly assistant to 
Professor Hans Freyer of the University of Leipsic, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor of sociology. 

Mr. Clarence E. Glick, who has taught at the University of Cincinnati, 
the University of Texas, and the University of Hawaii, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology for the coming year. 

Professor Radcliffe-Brown, well known for his research in cultural 
anthropology and comparative sociology, has been appointed to the chair 
of anthropology at Oxford University, which has not been filled since the 
death of E. B. Tylor. 

A plan of work leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s degree in child 
development has recently been adopted. This plan provides for the broad 
foundation in the fields of biology, psychology, physiology, sociology, and 
education. At the close of the College, which corresponds to the be- 
ginning of the junior year of the ordinary college, work for the Master’s 
degree is expected to cover approximately three years. In other words, 
the work of the last two years of the College and the first year of the 
Graduate School is organized as a unit in child development. Work for 
the Doctor’s degree occupies approximately two more years. Since the 
work in child development as formerly organized fell in a variety of 
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departments and in two divisions, the present organization makes it 
possible for the first time to take a coherent course in this field. The 
period covered by child development includes all the ages up to maturity. 
Opportunity for specialization in particular fields is offered. Specializa- 
tion may be taken in any one of a number of departments in either the 
Division of the Biological Sciences or the Division of the Social Sciences. 


Columbia University.—The third survey of one hundred and forty agri- 
cultural villages has been published under the title Rural Trends in De- 
pression Years, by Edmund deS. Brunner and Irving Lorge. Dr. Brunner 
has also directed the surveys of these villages begun in 1923 and 1929. 


Cornell University —J. Douglas Ensminger, now in social research in 
the Settlement Administration, and Lawrence S. Bee, now graduate as- 
sistant in sociology at Iowa State College, have been appointed graduate 
assistants. 

William M. Smith, Jr., graduate assistant for the past two years, has 


been made extension instructor and will devote his time to recreation ac- 
tivities. 


Harvard University—Allen and Unwin have announced the publica- 
tion of E. Y. Hartshorne’s The German Universities and National Social- 
ism, to be followed by an American edition from the Harvard University 
Press containing a Bibliography. 


Heidelberg College—O. E. Baker, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Science by 
Heidelberg College, where he had received his Bachelor of Science degree 
in 1903. 


University of Illinois —Harold Templeton, of Ames, Iowa, has been 
appointed rural sociologist. 


Louisiana State University —Vernon J. Parenton has been appointed 
assistant in rural sociology. 


Lynnfield College—William C. Smith, of William Jewell College, has 
accepted an appointment as professor of sociology. 


University of Michigan.—Edward Sapir, of Yale University, taught 
courses in cultural anthropology in the summer session. 
The state legislature has authorized the setting-up of a Child Guidance 
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Institute with an appropriation of forty thousand dollars a year for two 
years under the regents of the university. 


University of Missouri.—Professor Noel P. Gist, University of Kansas, 
has been appointed visiting assistant professor of sociology for the year 
1937-38. 

Arthur W. Nebel, who has been doing graduate work in the School of 
Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago, has been 
added to the staff as assistant professor. 


New York University—Announcement has been made of the promotion 
of Frederic M. Thrasher and Harvey W. Zorbaugh from the rank of as- 
sistant professor of education to that of professor. 

During the autumn term Visiting Professor James Weldon Johnson, 
of Fisk University, will give a course in connection with Professor F. 
George Payne on racial contributions to American culture. Dr. Johnson 
will give two other sections of the same course, one through the extension 
division of the university at Newark, New Jersey, and the other at 
Nassau College, Hempstead, Long Island. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College.—William H. Sewell, Jr., instructor in 
sociology at the University of Minnesota, has accepted a position as as- 
sistant professor of sociology. 

Dr. Theodore G. Standing, formerly assistant professor of sociology at 
the University of Iowa, who was visiting instructor in sociology, will 
begin his duties as associate professor of sociology on September 1. 


Pomona College—Dr. Walter Sulzbach, formerly of the University of 
Frankfort, has joined the faculty. 


Rutgers University.—Howard W. Beers has been asked to serve as act- 
ing state leader of Agricultural 4-H Club work. 


Smith College—Dr. Neal Breaule de Nood, who recently received his 
Doctor’s degree from Harvard University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology. 


University of Nebraska.—Announcement is made of the establishment 
of a graduate school of social work which will open on September 15, 1937. 
Candidates for an advanced degree should have a major in their under- 
graduate work in the social sciences, including basic courses in sociology, 
economics, psychology, and government. The school will offer courses 
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leading to the M.A. degree in the fields of public and private welfare. 
The director of the school is Ernest F. Witte, formerly state adminis- 
trator, Nebraska Emergency Relief Administration. Further information 
may be secured by writing to the director. 


University of Tennessee.—Parker Mauldin, formerly at the University 
of Virginia, has been appointed instructor in rural social economics. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute——Leland B. Tate, instructor in rural 
sociology at the school of rural social economics, University of Virginia, 
and director of Virginia county surveys, has been appointed associate 
professor of rural sociology. He will retain a co-operative arrangement 
with the university to teach occasional extension courses in rural sociol- 
ogy. 


University of Washington—Dr. Norman S. Hayner has been promoted 
from associate professor to professor of sociology. 

In a recent student vote Howard B. Woolston was chosen as the most 
popular professor. 


Washington Agricultural Experiment Station Carl F. Reuss, of the 
University of Virginia, has accepted an appointment as assistant in rural 
sociology. 


University of Wisconsin.—Professor A. A. Goldenweiser, of Reed 
College and the University of Oregon, will teach courses in cultural 
anthropology in 1937-38. 


Yale University—Robert H. Lowie, of the University of California, 
will give courses in cultural anthropology in the second semester. 

Dr. Leo W. Simmons, who recently took his Doctor’s degree in so- 
ciology at Yale University, has been appointed to the staff of the In- 
stitute of Human Relations to work with the psychiatric in-patient 
department. 


PERSONAL 


During July and August Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee, of the 
University of Lucknow, gave lectures at Columbia University, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the University of Michigan, the University of Minne- 
sota, and the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Ferris F. Laune, author of Predicting Criminality, has accepted an 
appointment as state co-ordinator of statistical projects for Illinois. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Migration and Economic Opportunity. By CARTER Goopricu e¢ al. (The 
Report of the Study of Population Redistribution.) Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. Pp. x+763. $5.00. 

The federal government and some of the states have, since the begin- 
ning of the depression, applied means of economic policy aiming directly 
or indirectly at a redistribution of population and therefore involving 
changes in direction and amount of migration. Any such policy should, 
however, be based on a thorough examination of the tendencies and fac- 
tors of migrations in the past and of future probabilities. Therefore, the 
Social Science Research Council and the Industrial Research Department 
of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania deserve appreciation for having organized, with support 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, the studies presented in this volume. 
How far have migrations in the past tended to the benefit of the migrants 
themselves and of the regions concerned? In which regions would a redis- 
tribution or even diminution of population by migration be desirable in 
order to reach a higher plane of living? Of the future tendencies of migra- 
tion to be expected, which will come from the development of new re- 
sources and which from regional and occupational changes in demand for 
man power? These are the questions dealt with in the first part of the 
study. In the second part, American and foreign experiences in migration 
policy are scrutinized, and some principles of future migration policy or 
economic policy affecting migration are presented. 

Migration, if economically sound, should transfer people from regions 
with a low plane of living to regions with a higher plane. It was therefore 
necessary, in order to answer the question whether past migration had 
been economically satisfactory, to construct indices by which regions 
could be defined and compared. Regions of low plane, or “areas of dis- 
tress,” had then to be analyzed as to factors of overpopulation, and the 
amount of migration to be involved in the process of redistribution of 
population had to be estimated. 

On account of the scarcity of data by counties suitable for the computa- 
tion of indices of economic levels a rather crude index composed of data 
on farm income, number of income-tax returns, and some data concerning 
expenditure for consumption had to be used. More detailed data could 
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be used only in the analysis of conditions within single regions. The re- 
sults are satisfactory in so far as they fit in with general impressions. The 
principal regions where emigration or redistribution within the region 
would be desirable are the Southern Appalachian coal plateau, the old 
Cotton Belt, the cutover region of the northern Great Lakes states, and 
the Great Plains. The amount of migration to be desired or to be expected 
from each of these regions depends on the kind of economic conditions to 
be developed. If, e.g. the Great Plains should be returned to a grazing 
economy, except for lower irrigable soils and certain tracts not exposed to 
erosion or drought, at least about 390,000 people or 95,000 families would 
have to leave, or, if a return to the economic level of pastoral economy 
prior to agricultural expansion into the regions was contemplated, a re- 
duction from the 1930 population of about goo,ocoo people or 210,000 
families would be necessary. About 36,000 families already having moved 
out of the region, a minimum net migration of about 59,000 families 
would still be necessary; but the total migration would involve even larger 
numbers and in addition dislocation of considerable numbers of farmers 
and villagers within the region would be inevitable. 

It is estimated that in the country at large 1,000,000 farm fami- 
lies are settled on land they should not occupy in a reasonably arranged 
agricultural economy, either because soils are too poor or exposed to ero- 
sion or because holdings are too small or too remote from markets (p. 612). 
In addition, there are “‘stranded miners” and other groups at present cut 
off from better economic opportunities for whom relief could be secured 
by migration. 

Migration of so many people, if taking place rapidly and without re- 
gard to future economic changes in the regions concerned, would cause 
most undesirable frictions. It should, therefore, be guided with regard to 
future location of economic opportunities. On the whole, past migrations 
have been, although insufficient in numbers to smooth out differences of 
economic levels, satisfactory both to individuals and to regions. But, dur- 
ing the depression, return to home regions and to subsistence farming has 
resulted in resettlement of submarginal lands, from which re-emigration 
is to be expected with returning prosperity. 

The authors are not inclined to presume that exploitation of unde- 
veloped resources (mineral, forestry, or water power) will induce a revival 
of the great westward migration of the past. Forestry and lumbering in 
the West would not attract large numbers of population, nor would indus- 
tries located near the sources of electric power be such as to form nuclei 
of big centers of population; exploitation of new oil or mineral resources 
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would be followed only by short-distance migration of skilled labor, where- 
as in most cases unskilled labor could be recruited from the local popula- 
tion. Coal mining (p. 259) is not likely to move westward since the east- 
ern fields are far from being exhausted, and the center of manufacturing 
is, in its westward drift, still lagging behind the center of population. On 
the other hand, “the westward drift of farming is more than offset by the 
indicated recoil from the Great Plains.”’ Depletion of forest and mineral 
resources will probably induce far less migration than soil erosion or with- 
drawal of land from cultivation as a preventive to erosion. Chapter vii is 
of special interest since here the attempt is made to analyze tendencies 
of industrial concentration, diffusion within preferred areas, and disper- 
sion over the rest of the country by comparison of census data on popula- 
tion and on “‘wage-jobs” in certain industries and in various types of com- 
munities, distinguished by the degree of industrialization. In mining, re- 
cent concentration of production in fewer and larger units has not been 
followed by a concentration of population at the places of operation. The 
tendency, made possible by motorcar traffic, seems to be concentration in 
larger incorporated towns with daily travel between mine and home—a 
change to be considered favorable since it diminishes the importance of 
company towns and allows the miners a richer life. 

In manufacturing, the process of scattering hoped for by champions 
of ruralization of industry seems to be unimportant as compared with the 
process of diffusion from centers of present industrial areas into the pe- 
riphery. The analysis shows that, although the principal cities are declin- 
ing as manufacturing centers, no dispersion into nonindustrial areas is 
likely to take place, with the single exception of the South Atlantic 
states where industries always have been scattered. Diffusion within the 
industrial areas has, however, been a widespread and persistent tendency. 
This analysis leads to the conclusion that future changes in location of in- 
dustries will scarcely induce mass net migration from present industrial 
areas to present rural districts. In spite of the inevitable weakness of an 
analysis based chiefly upon wage-job data, this part of the study deserves 
appreciation for skilful handling of statistical material and as an unbiased 
presentation of facts. 

Also, in the discussion of possible influences of changes in power utiliza- 
tion (electricity) and transportation, the report takes a conservative 
standpoint, showing that both factors would rather increase diffusion than 
make large-scale dispersion possible. Since wage differentials have been 
important in causing dispersion (migration of industries to the South!), 
the reduction of wage differentials between city and country, as well as 
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between regions, by government regulation of wages and unionization of 
labor will also diminish the tendency for dispersion and favor localization 
within present industrial areas, at least in those industries that can bear 
long-distance transportation of their products. 

How far migration will be affected by these changes in location of pro- 
duction depends also on the increase or decrease of demand for man 
power both in new and in existing centers of production. Thorough dis- 
cussion of the chances for future employment in various industries and 
regions (chap. viii) leads to the conclusion that, if any considerable ex- 
pansion of the demand for man power takes place at all, this is to be 
expected not in agriculture, forestry, or mining but in certain lines of 
manufacturing and services; that is to say, in “center” activities rather 
than in “field” activities of dispersed location. In terms of communities, 
therefore, the better chances appear to be in urban and industrial dis- 
tricts, and particularly in their peripheries, than in remote towns and 
urban areas; and in terms of regions, that future migration will flow from 
rural areas in general, and from the South in particular, mainly to urban 
districts and to the North and West. 

This assumption is also confirmed by the inverse relation between 
natural increase of population and economic levels (by counties and re- 
gions) which causes continual pressure for migration (pp. 491-500). It 
may be inferred from the preceding results that no vital changes in mi- 
gration currents can be expected unless very radical changes in the 
economic system of the country occur and that therefore the past 
tendency of urbanization will continue, although modified by the new 
possibilities of diffused habitation and a tendency for industries with 
large overhead costs to locate on the outskirts of cities and of industrial 
areas. 

Part II begins with a critical review of “unguided migration” summa- 
rizing chiefly the conclusions from Part I. Then follows a survey of migra- 
tion policy in Russia, Germany, and Great Britain. The report on Ger- 
man agricultural and urban settlement policies and on recent measures in 
guiding migrations of agricultural and industrial labor can, on the whole, 
be accepted as fair and trustworthy. 

The “critique of American measures” in chapter xi shows how far the 
various federal and state programs of agricultural resettlement, decen- 
tralization of industry, and part-time farming are in harmony with the 
findings of the previous parts of the study. The concluding chapter at- 
tempts to formulate principles of a realistic migration policy. It seems 
that the negative or restrictive aspects of the programs—as, e.g., the rural 
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zoning laws of the cutover region—have been more clearly thought out 
than the positive experiments. A resettlement of agricultural population 
(because of withdrawal from cultivation of submarginal soils or soils ex- 
posed to erosion, or because of reforestation, etc.) will be comparatively 
easy, although the present programs provide measures for only one-fifth 
of the families under consideration. But the effect of agricultural reset- 
tlement on the economic situation of the farmers will be limited in any 
case; migration of the rural surplus into industrial areas will be the more 
important outlet. The results of the investigation should make it clear 
that any large schemes of industrial resettlement based upon the idea of 
bringing industry to country folk instead of letting country folk move to 
industry are illusory. 

Even part-time farming opportunities can be furnished for only a frac- 
tion of the industrial population or of people moving into industrial areas. 
The government should not encourage the establishment of agro-indus- 
trial communities in remote rural areas since employers show very little 
inclination to move into such locations. Moreover, communities of this 
type should be guarded against the danger of becoming dependent on a 
single industry or even on a single employer. The best chances would, 
therefore, be in industrial peripheries or in counties of moderate manu- 
facturing concentration. Since house ownership is bound to impair the 
mobility of the workers, which should be preserved because of the in- 
evitable insecurity of any kind of industrial employment, new legal for- 
mulas of tenancy for workers’ homesteads should be devised (p. 653). 

Any kind of migration will affect interests of groups, both in the com- 
munities from which migrants go—where a shortage of labor may cause 
inconvenience to certain employers—and in those to which they go. It is 
in the latter communities that the conflicts of interests are more sharply 
revealed. During the depression certain state governments have interfered 
with the freedom of migration in order to preserve jobs for the inhabitants 
of their state. In other cases unions may want to keep out cheap labor, 
or farmers may be opposed to influx of population for fear of a rise in 
land prices. On the other hand, inhibition of free movement of labor may 
lead to a flooding (glutting) of markets with products from new factories 
established in regions of cheap and nonunionized labor (p. 669). 

Therefore, both from the point of view of economic security of the in- 
dividual “in a world of changing opportunities” and from the point of 
view of redress of sectional inequalities, and with regard to the best utili- 
zation of human and material resources, great migratory movements are 
indispensable. They should, however, be controlled and guided as to time 
and measure by such devices as have been discussed in this report. 
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The report shows clearly the importance of exact theoretical and statis- 
tical studies of migrations as a basis for population policy, and it reveals at 
the same time the considerable technical difficulties involved in such 
studies because of the lack of migration statistics as detailed and reliable 
as vital statistics, but it shows also what can be achieved by skilful utiliza- 
tion of available information. More emphasis, however, should have been 
laid on the point that the amount of migration occurring within a certain 
region and between regions during a given period of time cannot be in- 
ferred at all from the effect observed at the end of that period.? It may or 
it may not be many times greater than the net result. Real registration of 
migratory movements is, therefore, an indispensable requirement for any 
more accurate knowledge of migration and mobility. Statisticians, econ- 
omists, and sociologists should combine their efforts to develop methods 
of direct observation of migration which, at a minimum of expense, would 


furnish the most important information in a form not too complex to be 
handled. 


HEBERLE 
Kiel Unversity 


Occupational Mobility in an American Community. By Percy E. Davip- 
son and H. Dewey ANpeERsoN. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1937. Pp. viit+203. $3.25. 

This monograph presents results of an exhaustive questionnaire study 
of 1,242 gainfully employed persons living in San Jose, California. The 
schedules were collected during the winter of 1933-34. The sample con- 
stituted 7 per cent of the working population of this city, but the propor- 
tion of persons in the sample was higher for the professions and lower for 
the clerical and unskilled workers than the 1930 census tabulations of 
occupations for this community. The occupational scale used was that of 
Alba M. Edwards, who contends that his listing covers both social as well 
as economic status. His major categories are professional, proprietary, 
clerical, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers. Yet, as the authors 
point out, even this classification emphasizes the more strictly economic 
rather than the social features of occupations. In order to investigate mo- 
bility up and down such a vocational scale, information was collected not 
only about the movements of the sample in this matter, but about the 

* For more detailed discussion see F. Meyer, ‘‘Gebiirtigkeitsstatistik und Melde- 
statistik,’’ Allg. statist. Arch., Vol. XXVI (1936); ‘“‘Probleme und Methoden des 
Binnenwanderungsforschung,” Arch. f. Bevilkerungswissenschaft und Bevilkerungs- 
politik, Vol. VI (1936); R. Heberle, ““Die Untersuchung der Binnenwanderungen in 


Schweden,”’ Allg. statist. Arch., Vol. XXVI (1937); D. S. Thomas, ‘‘Internal Migra- 
tions in Sweden,” Amer. Jour. of Soc., November, 1937. 
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vocational levels of fathers and grandfathers as well. Other pertinent data 
covered were such items as birthplace, education, and the numbers and 
kinds of jobs held. The authors have analyzed their data meticulously, 
and among other significant facts and interpretations of this study are the 
following: 

1. By comparing occupations of fathers and sons, it is clear that there 
has been considerable expansion in the proportion of professional groups 
and distinct diminution of that in the proprietary. The other classes 
gained somewhat but not so much as the professions. 

2. The shifts up and down the vocational scale were limited in range. 
“A fraction somewhere between two-thirds and three-quarters of the 
workers of the sample came from the level of the father or from the ad- 
jacent levels.’’ Moreover, ‘all moves from level to level average one step 
on the occupational scale.” . 

3. There has, however, been mobility both up and down the scale for 
every category. “In terms of number of moves, 33 per cent indicated up- 
ward movement, 23 per cent downward.” 

4. The amount of schooling varied widely between groups and in some 
instances even within the groups. ‘“The typical professional person had 
a mean amount of schooling equivalent to at least three years of college, 
the typical proprietor had entered the second year of high school, the 
typical clerk had gone half way through high school, the typical skilled 
and semiskilled worker had entered high school, and the typical unskilled 
laborer had almost reached the sixth grade.” For the whole group the 
coefficient of correlation between schooling and occupation status is .60. 
But the authors find little to support the widespread assumption that 
intelligence or scholastic capacity as measured by the usual mental tests 
has any very direct bearing on the qualifications for many kinds of oc- 
cupations. There is a marked variance in the amount of schooling obtained 
by individuals in the same category. 

5. The sample gave definite proof of what the authors call ‘the floun- 
dering period,” during which the individual tries to find his niche in the 
world of work. On the average, each worker reported having attempted 
two and one-third jobs before settling into his more permanent vocation. 
Yet these early and relatively short-time jobs were rather predictive of the 
final choice of occupation. Stability of vocational level appears correlated 
with age. There is a good deal of variation in the ages at which workers 
found their final occupation. For instance, of the unskilled, semiskilled, 
and skilled workers, over 69 per cent were settled in these jobs before they 
were eighteen years of age, whereas only one third of the professional 
group had made their final choices by that time. 
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6. This sample also revealed a considerable amount of horizontal mo- 
bility. Forty-four per cent of all changes in occupation involved no change 
in level. 

7. One of the most suggestive features of the study is what the authors 
aptly call the “career patterns.’ Each level has its own features and its 
own degree of deviation from what might be called a norm of procedure. 
Thus the majority (60 per cent) of the professional group went directly 
into their chosen work from similar parental backgrounds. Among the 
proprietary group the majority came from either parental farm ownership 
or from business proprietors. It is the clerical group which must be dubbed 
the “climbers” when compared to the other classes. They come from a 
wider range of parental levels, chiefly those of proprietary, skilled labor, 
or clerical work itself. The skilled workers show the least shifting, while 
the semiskilled derived from a wide range of occupational backgrounds. 
Two thirds of the unskilled workers came either from unskilled parents 
or from farmer fathers (which included tenants as well as farm owners). 
While the foreign-born fathers of the sample tended to retain their old- 
country occupational status, their sons showed a distinct inclination to 
drift into new vocations. 

8. Of the total sample, 50 per cent reported one or more interstate 
changes of residence. “The clerical workers moved least, 38 per cent hav- 
ing moved from state to state; while the professional group has been the 
most mobile, 66 per cent having changed location.” However, for the 
group as a whole there is no evidence that such geographical mobility 
represented any particular rise in occupational status. 

g. While the writers recognize the lack of sufficient data (they suggest 
case studies as a means of securing further information) regarding the 
factors which stimulate entrance to or displacement from various voca- 
tions, they show that for the most part financial improvement is the domi- 
nant motivation. 

10. Displacement in occupation becomes an ever more acute personal 
problem as age advances. Older workers have increasing difficulty in find- 
ing new jobs as they are released from old ones. 

11. Certain data on the socio-economic status of their sample show the 
following: (a) Sixty-four per cent were married; (5) there is a slight in- 
crease in the number of children per family as one goes from the profes- 
sional to the unskilled level; (c) there is evidence that the unmarried 
worker possesses somewhat higher standards of living than the married 
person of the same category; (d) ‘Workers on the lower levels are not 
marrying to the extent that those are who find employment in the more 
highly remunerative occupations”; and (e) though many workers have a 
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high standard of life, there is a “very large proportion” who “are forced 
to get along on living standards of bare subsistence.” 

The foregoing details give but a bare picture of the genuine insight 
which the writers have for the problem and its meaning. Such an investi- 
gation as this is a most important beginning in a field of research which 
has been too much neglected. It not only raises some profound problems 
of social theory, particularly those concerning the probable disappearance 
of the democratic thesis of ‘equal opportunity” and the “‘open class” sys- 
tem, but it presents genuine challenges to the advocates of vocational 
guidance. There is an obvious slowing down of vertical mobility in our 
working population, and we may well raise the question as to whether this 
decrement will not continue. It is apparent also that our educational sys- 
tem is still too highly geared to the preparation of professional workers or 
to the clerical occupations. Education in this country, as evidenced at 
least in this study, continues to neglect its responsibility to prepare the 
great majority of workers more directly and adequately for their voca- 
tions. If this sample is to be considered at all representative, there is still 
little planning or proper preparation for the occupational future of the 
majority of the gainfully employed. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


The Ethics of Competition and Other Essays. By FRANK HYNEMAN 
Knicut. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. 363. $3.00. 


In this collection of essays there is a constant procession of sharp ob- 
servations, definitions, and distinctions that make its admonitory value 
high for the student or practitioner of criticism. Unfortunately, we can 
here but make a general salute to these incidental “hits,” attempting rath- 
er to abstract, for review purposes, some basic principles of organization 
that characterize the tenor of the work. 

Thus, locating the book by the rules of reviewing, we should describe 
it as the conversion of a “‘pure” economist into a sociologist (or, otherwise 
put, the “expanding” of one field into another). The author’s conception 
of economics is of the “‘perfect world” sort. That is: He is concerned with 
the statement of ideal market relationships. And while he is as much 
aware as anyone that the world of actuality (which in the technical sense 
we might call an “imperfect world’’) does not follow this ideal pattern, 
he says that it “tends” to. His use of “tendency” thus serves as the bridge 
between the ideal and the actual (or between the “pure” market and the 
market as a going concern). It is a strategic concept, even containing its 
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opposite (as the statement that a planet “tends” to fly off into space is a 
way of making allowance for the fact that it doesn’t). 

The gradual turn toward a sociological emphasis (from “ideal” to “‘ma- 
terial” subject matter, from “positivistic” to “participative” method) is 
motivated by the author’s statement that ‘“‘the ‘economic’ man is not a 
social man, and the ideal market dealings of theory are not social rela- 
tions.” Explicitly aware of the way in which thinkers rely upon the con- 
cept of caeteris paribus (they locate area A by lumping area non-A under 
the head of caeteris paribus, or conversely locate area non-A by treating 
area A under this head), he gradually shifts his emphasis from “pure” 
economics to sociology (based on “humane naive reslism’’) by analytically 
dissolving precisely what he had begun by lumping as “datum’’ of the 
other-things-being-equal sort. Or, otherwise stated: He centers his at- 
tention upon the contrary aspect of his word “tendency,’’ coming more and 
more to deal with the factors in the charting of human relationships that 
lie outside the “pure” market. 

By the nature of its fundamental conceptions, theoretical economics is an 
individualistic science The science takes its economic individual as a 
datum, in his three aspects of wants, resources, and technical knowledge... . 
and it abstracts from all his relations with other human beings, except those 
of the perfect market, which are really relations to commodities as such. A 
social science is concerned with “economic” data in the aspects excluded from 
economics as an analytical science, the historical and genetic explanation of the 
individual himself, the phases of market dealings which do not fit the pure 
theory of exchange, and especially the moral and legal framework in which 
economic life is lived, the field in which practical social problems take their 
rise. 


But in this “imperfect world” the author is not happy. And in par- 
ticular his final provocative essay, “Economic Theory and Nationalism,” 
bears testimony to his misgivings. Here, after considering the ways in 
which current political exigencies threaten the pursuit of truth, he advo- 
cates the setting-up of a secular priesthood among the “intellectual, criti- 
cal, and constructive ‘learned’ class,” that will, we might say, “tend ’’to 
function as “auxiliaries to political leadership” while being “kept com- 
pletely out of politics, and as free as possible from the spirit of competi- 
tive individual advancement in any form.” He bases this exhortation on 
the “paradox,” motivated in the essay, “that a non-practical, ‘pure sci- 
ence’ of society . . . . is a practical necessity.” 

Increasingly, we find the author’s concerns shifting into the field cov- 
ered by writers like Mannheim and Lasswell. We also note, as with so 
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many contemporary theorists of science, the formulation of science in 
such a way, with such ideals of formalistic rigor, that tributes to “art” 
are required to complete the picture of actuality. The “perfect world” of 
any abstract pattern, thoroughly pursued, must require a corrective defer- 
ence to the “perturbations” of actuality, and this corrective is usually 
supplied under some such heading as “art.’’ Is it not possible, however, 
that one should hesitate to introduce tributes to “art” without completing 
the circle by focusing explicit attention upon the processes of art? The en- 
croachment seems under way (via the sociological implications of “‘ap- 
plied” art, the rhetoric of propaganda, advertising, and news control, 
though the depths of conviction are seldom touched in such rhetoric). 
“The ultimate motives or interests,” we are told by the present author, 
“must be referred to by such terms as exploration, problem-solving, fel- 
lowship, power, beauty, rightness, etc., which are not descriptive in an 
objective sense.”” One may or may not believe that such terms are best 
given content by reference to specific works of art, as the concentration 
points of human strategies. But even if one does not so believe, we may 
contend that generous references to “art’’ are not complete until the field 
of art has been integrally introduced into the discussion, and its value in 
supplying “leads” either systematically utilized or denied. 


KENNETH BURKE 
Andover, New Jersey 


Co-operation and Competition among Primitive Peoples. Edited by Mar- 
GARET MEAD. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. 
Pp. xii+531. $4.00. 


This book is “an attempt to describe a piece of research which has just 
begun; a stage in thinking which is tentative, experimental, inconclusive, 
but which is hopefully pointed in a direction which will make better 
thinking possible.”’ These introductory remarks of the author and editor 
adequately express the position of this study in a new field of interest. In 
her attempt to interpret personality against its cultural background and 
to compare attitudes along the lines of different cultures, the author moves 
in a territory which, as yet, has not found its place on the map of the so- 
cial sciences. This type of investigation is novel as a comparative study 
with its major emphasis on the differential aspects of culture. 

Dr. Mead’s book is the result of research undertaken at the request of 
the Social Science Research Council and represents the co-operative ef- 
forts of Dr. Mead and a number of associates. The inquiry is based on the 
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account of thirteen primitive cultures (the Arapesh, the Eskimo of Green- 
land, the Ojibwa of Canada, the Bachiga, Bathonga, Ifugao, Kwakiutl, 
Iroquois, Zuni, Dakota, Manus, Samoa, and Maori). These descriptions, 
although limited in scope and purpose, make good reading and might in 
themselves serve as an introduction to cultural anthropology. The last 
fifty pages contain Margaret Mead’s summary interpretations to which 
the descriptive parts of the book point. 

There are two ways of arriving at sociological generalizations of com- 
parative value. The first is of a monographic character, its underlying 
principle being such that if you analyze a particular aspect of one culture 
thoroughly and in elementary terms of comparative validity you arrive at 
conclusions which furnish a key to the interpretation of the same aspect of 
other cultures. Thus any descriptive account will yield comparative re- 
sults if the analysis is complete and elementary enough. The second is a 
quest of significant correlations and proceeds from a multitude of instances 
with the aim of detecting constant or recurrent combinations of elements. 
In such a procedure the comparative value of generalizations depends 
upon the number of samples. This method was usefully applied earlier by 
E. Grosse in his book on the primitive family and primitive economics, 
and more recently by Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg in their study on 
primitive institutions, characteristically subtitled ‘‘a study in correla- 
tion.” 

Though scientifically legitimate, and in fact successfully handled by the 
author, this method is not the most promising in a study of such an intri- 
cate subject as is the cultural patterns of personality. This is so not merely 
because the purpose of this method is to correlate rather than to account 
for facts but, above all, because in the formation of typical attitudes more 
than the primary milieu and education are involved, namely, the whole set 
of interdependent institutions. The same cultural mechanism which grati- 
fies needs and provides the necessary means for its perpetuation also cre- 
ates aspirations, defines values, and differentiates that primary environ- 
ment in which the foundations of the desired or inevitable types of per- 
sonality are laid. In other words, competitive or co-operative attitudes, 
overemphasis on prestige or property, and the belief in a “prestabilized 
harmony,” or in creative initiative, develop in the same process in which 
man provides for his defense against his hostile neighbors, clears the 
ground and plants, prevents, or composes internal conflicts, and defines 
the future place of his offspring. (As a matter of fact, this is also the ex- 
pressed view of the author.) Thus it would be desirable to indicate not 
only how and through what educational process the Arapesh acquires his 
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indulgent, nonaggressive character but also what needs and situational 
functions call for such attitudes. 

Probably the greatest danger of the method of basing inferences upon 
the tabulation of concomitant instances is to attach functional character 
to an apparent correspondence. Thus the author suggests that co-opera- 
tive societies, such as the Zuni, Samoa, and Bathonga, “which did not 
permit the development of strong egos and aggressive tendencies, would 
also not have had the aggressive forces necessary to produce and utilize a 
surplus.” It may be that nonaggressiveness and nonaccumulation of 
wealth go together in the great number of instances—their coincidence 
seems to be established in Margaret Mead’s examples—but both history 
and ethnology provide us with examples in sufficient number to show that 
accumulative tendencies do not necessarily require the driving force of 
collective or individual aggressiveness, and vice versa. 

The net balance of this original study is sufficiently positive to justify 
the methodological risks which the author assumed. Further research of 
this type should be encouraged. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
London 


Life in a Haitian Valley. By MELVILLE J. HERSKovits. New York and 

London: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. Pp. xvi+350. $4.00. 

Anyone who believes truth is stranger than fiction is likely to find this 
book disappointing. There has been so much written about Haiti and its 
people that it is strange but not true that a writer who confines himself to 
facts, even in a country that has so romantic a history as the so-called 
Magic Isle, is likely to seem dull, merely because what he writes is au- 
thentic. 

After all that has been written about the mysterious and savage rites 
of the voodoo cult, it is disillusioning to learn that there is no such thing 
as cannibalism in Haiti, and that voodoo dances are not a kind of witches’ 
sabbath, as the descriptions of those who have witnessed them would lead 
us to believe. 

On the other hand, students of human nature and society will welcome 
an authentic account of what a qualified student, familiar with the West 
African culture in the region from which most of the Haitian people come, 
was able to see and learn of this curious and interesting religious cult dur- 
ing a period of residence in a Haitian village in which he was able to ob- 
serve its form and its functioning in connection with the daily routine of 
village life. This seems, in fact, to be the intention of the author in giving 
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the title Life in a Haitian Village to what is in fact a systematic study of a 
local culture of which the voodoo is the focal point. It is precisely because 
he has been able to present voodoo at once in its historic background and 
in its local setting, that he has succeeded in making much that is esoteric 
and romantic in Haitian custom and belief intelligible and prosaic. We 
know now where the different elements in voodoo ritual came from and 
how its ceremonies function in the life of the Haitian peasant. 

What, then, is “voodoo”? The author’s answer is that “voodoo” or 
vodun, as the natives pronounce it, is a “complex of African belief and rit- 
ual, governing in large measure the religious life of the Haitian peas- 
antry.”’ In the historic valley of Miriblais, where the author lived, it often 
denoted a form of sacred dance, accompanied by spirit possession, or 
merely a kind of social dance like the Calenda, Martinique, and Zesse, 
which take place at public celebrations “when an occurrence of possession 
would be rare and in questionable taste.” 

The details of the ritual connected with voodoo worship are elaborate 
and, as in other primitive religions, they tend to cover all the important 
aspects and crises of life. On the other hand, the voodoo dance, with the 
accompanying phenomenon of possession, is not unlike the religious exer- 
cises with which we are familiar in the United States at camp meetings 
and in religious revivals, where participants “get religion” in particularly 
vigorous fashion. 

The most interesting portion of the volume is, perhaps, that in which 
the author describes the various interesting ways in which Catholicism 
and voodoo, European and African religious practices, in spite of the fact 
that voodooism is not tolerated by the church and not practiced except 
clandestinely by members of the educated classes, have become intimately 
associated and more or less blended in the religious ceremonials and beliefs 
of the Haitian peasant. 

The author concludes his survey of voodoo with some very interesting 
reflections upon what seems to be a matter of general observation, name- 
ly, the instability and restlessness of the Haitian peasant. This trait of the 
Haitian personality is a kind of malaise, which the author believes possibly 
underlies much of the economic instability of Haiti, and seems to have its 
origin “in a fundamental clash of custom within the culture.” This clash 
of custom is connected with the fact that “the two ancestral elements in 
Haitian culture (the European and African) have never been completely 
merged” (p. 205). 

The author concludes his volume with the interesting suggestion that a 
more detailed study of this conflict in Haitian life might throw new light 
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on the race problem in the United States. This suggestion is based on the 
belief that the Negro in the United States has retained more of his African 
heritage than is popularly believed. But the amount of this African heri- 
tage must be very small, indeed. It is certainly true that the African in 
the United States has, for reasons that are obvious to those familiar with 
his history, retained less of his African heritage than is true of the Negro 
in any other part of the new world. My own conclusion is that all that 
the Negro in the United States has retained is his temperament. 


RoBErT E. Park 
University of Chicago 


Migrant Asia. By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. Introduction by Corrapo 
Grnt. Roma: Tipografia Failli, 1936. Pp. xlv+ 310. 


Some years ago Lothrop Stoddard wrote a tendentious little volume en- 
titled The Rising Tide of Colour. The author apparently conceived his 
book as a kind of summons to Europe and the white race to defend its 
hegemony of the world against the aspirations of its colored peoples. 
Migrant Asia, published some sixteen years later, is in some sense a sequel 
and a reply to that earlier volume. It is, as a matter of fact, a survey of 
the recent mass migrations of the peoples of India and China beyond the 
limits of their ancient habitats, and an account of their efforts to find a 
place in the more spacious territories which, as the result of the expansion 
of Europe, have been brought within the limits of the rising world-econo- 
my. This survey of the facts is then the basis for an argument which seeks 
to justify, on economic rather than moral grounds, the right of the Asiatic 
peoples to settle and exploit the territories possessed but not fully occu- 
pied by European peoples. 

There is still a large part of the world, particularly in the tropics, which 
is not and, it seems, never can be “white man’s country.”” From much of 
this territory and from this particular niche in world-economy, for which 
the Asiatic seems peculiarly fitted, the Chinese and the Indian people are 
now excluded. 

The volume concludes with an urgent and persuasive plea for the aboli- 
tion of all limitations on international migration and all restriction upon 
interracial competition, except such as might be introduced by an inter- 
national planning commission and in the interest of a world, rather than 
a national, economy. 

Professor Gini’s Introduction, ‘““The Problem of the International Dis- 
tribution of Population and Raw Materials,” supports the same thesis 
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with arguments more general and less obvious but based nonetheless on 
a consideration of the present world-wide economic disequilibrium. 

Professor Gini’s Introduction is in Italian, but what seems to be an 
English translation has recently been published in the January number 
of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences. 

Migrant Asia is an important volume not merely from the significance 
of the facts which the author has assembled but even more because, with 
the Introduction which Professor Gini has contributed, the present study 
appears as a detail of a larger and more general problem which is just now 
emerging as a subject of international discussion. 


Rosert E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


Art and Prudence. By Mortimer J. ADLER. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1937. Pp. xiv+686. $5.00. 


An adequate analytical review of this volume would require an amount 
of space out of all proportion to its significance. It would be necessary to 
give attention to the relation of art and morals with which the chapters 
purport to deal; to show the relation of the new mythology of neomysti- 
cism to religious orthodoxy and related matters; to inquire into the rela- 
tion of art to pornography, infantile sentimentalism, and other presum- 
ably degrading aspects of the Hollywood industry; to clarify and restate 
the metaphysical position occupied by the author, making explicit and in- 
telligible various matters of doctrine and dialectic. But space is valuable; 
the book is not. Only brief comment is in order here. 

The practical problem with which the volume is ostensibly concerned 
is that of the censorship of the motion pictures. There are three possibil- 
ities: they may be allowed entire freedom; they may be suppressed and 
eliminated; they may be in some degree and form regulated. The conclu- 
sion reached is that they should be regulated at the point where they are 
displayed rather than at the point where they are produced. This allows 
entire freedom to the artist at the same time that it provides protection 
for the prudent man. 

The author recognizes that this position is not new. The motion pic- 
ture, he argues, is simply a special case of the relation of art and morals, 
and all that may be said about the motion picture was said long before 
the motion picture was invented. The only thing new in the modern dis- 
cussion is scientific research, and science can add nothing in ideas or un- 
derstanding. The principles for the analysis existed before the pictures; 
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it is necessary only to utilize them to have complete understanding. He 
states: 

Yet everything that can be said clearly about motion pictures was said and 
well said before motion pictures existed or were discussed . . . . except scientific 
research which, of course, adds nothing in the way of insight, clarity and order. 
. ... The general principles applicable to any instance of the problem of the 
arts in society were long ago discovered. The classics contain the tradition of 
European wisdom on this problem, as on every other .. . . the classics give 
those who will use them a perspective on present affairs, as well as a richness, 
simplicity and subtlety not found in thinking that is merely ad hoc... .. The 
classics are the remedy for the besetting ill of our times [Preface, pp. viii—ix]. 

The volume is diffuse and disordered. The major attention is given to 
an extended exposition of a specific metaphysical system—the author’s 
conception of Thomism. The position argued at great length is that 
Thomism is the only metaphysical system that provides a theoretical 
basis for the solution of the conflict between art and morals. This major 
contention of the author is of course clearly mistaken. But he holds it 
with intense emotional certainty and expounds it with sectarian zeal. 
The defense of the untenable position is of course beset with difficulties 
and leads the author to somewhat amazing lengths. His whole metaphysi- 
cal structure rests upon the notion that there are self-evident proposi- 
tions that express immediate truths. What they are he does not explain or 
illustrate, and the objections to the notion of such propositions that have 
been advanced by the competent modern logicians he, for the most part, 
ignores. The doctrine as developed is a body of neomysticism, a type of 
mythology fundamentally at one with Bahaism, Theosophy, and other 
modern mystical cults. The discussion proceeds for the most part in a 
scholastic vacuum; the logical structure at times at least reduces to pure 
verbalism. The somewhat truculent tone and occasional intense irrita- 
tion leads one to suspect the author of being at times half aware of the 
hollowness of his position. 

The matter of most interest to the sociologists appears in Part II, par- 
ticularly chapters x and xi, where the author attempts to deal concretely 
and realistically with the Payne studies on the influence of the motion 
pictures. It will be recalled that a series of sociological and psychological 
investigations, financed by the Payne Fund and directed by Dr. W. W. 
Charters, was published in 1933. It will also be recalled that these studies, 
tentative in character and largely negative in findings, were popularized 
and sensationalized by Mr. Forman who stated: 

As a result of their reading of Crime, Law and Social Science [a scholastic 
attack on social science by Jerome Michael and Mortimer J. Adler], rep- 
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resentatives of the motion picture producers asked me to review for them the 
recent empirical investigations specifically concerned with the influence of 
motion pictures on human behavior... . . [Preface, p. ix]. 
Whether the author was chosen for this task because, as he specifically 
points out, his position was known in advance and his findings could be 
foreseen or whether the findings bore some causal relation to the interests 
of the investigator’s employees does not appear in the record. In any case, 
the report here set out at length is a viciously hostile review of the studies 
and a series of gratuitously ill-mannered personal attacks upon various of 
the authors. The discourteous and insulting references make one suspi- 
cious of the author’s impartiality and objectivity; the report does not read 
like a disinterested inquiry. One suspects that some personal animus de- 
termines certain of the author’s perceptions and judgments. Moreover, 
the analysis is materially weakened by the author’s imperfect competence 
_in the particular field: he seems not to understand in any adequate way 
either the spirit or the method of scientific research. He is impatient of 
the meaner things; he chafes to rise to the pure atmosphere of speculative 
perfection. 

The book contains some good passages, but as a whole it lacks coher- 
ence and logical structure. Such unity as it has, comes from the author’s 
determination to find all wisdom in Aristotle when corrected by Aquinas 
and the papal encyclicals. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Fundamental Principles of the Sociology of Law. By EuUGEN EHRLICH. 
Translated by WALTER L. Mott. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 541. $5.00. 

Eugen Ehrlich’s Grundlegung der Soziologie des Rechtes appeared in the 
first German edition in 1913; in the second, unaltered, in 1929. The book 
did not produce a great stir in German legal science when it appeared. It 
was practically unknown and hardly mentioned in the lectures of univer- 
sity professors and their textbooks, but became the subject matter of dis- 
cussion only after the war. This fact is significant in itself. Before the 
war legal science consisted entirely of legal history and dogmatic juris- 
prudence with just a bit of philosophy of law, mainly of neo-Kantian ori- 
gin (Stammler). It is characteristic that none of the important contribu- 
tions to the German sociology of law was made by German lawyers with 
the exception of Max Weber’s Rechtssoziologie. All important contribu- 
tions derive from Austrian lawyers. The answer to why it has been so at 
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once leads into the core of the problem of legal sociology. Legal history 
and dogmatic jurisprudence had but one function: to justify the existing 
order of society and to legitimize the coercive power of the state. Dog- 
matic jurisprudence considered law merely as a command of the sovereign. 
Questions as to how these commands came into being, which function they 
fulfilled in society, and whether they were good or bad were outside the 
domain of dogmatic jurisprudence. Legal history, on the other hand, 
showed that the legal system as interpreted by dogmatic jurisprudence 
was the result of an organic development and, therefore, good. The dif- 
ference between Savigny (of the historic school) and the school of legal 
positivism with regard to the theories of the sources of law was not at all 
so deep as it was commonly supposed to be. 

The stability of the pre-war German regime—the hold which it had 
over the faculties of law as the main reservoirs for the training of its offi- 
cials—prevented any criticism, any fundamental doctrinal difference from 
arising inside the faculties of law. The opponents of the prevalent Ger- 
man doctrine were all Austrians whose country was even before the war 
in a process of national and social disintegration. The three important 
legal sociologists Austria has produced are Eugen Ehrlich of the Univer- 
sity of Czernowitz, Anton Menger of the University of Vienna (Neue 
Staatslehre and Das buergerliche Recht und die besitzlosen Volksklassen), 
and above all Karl Renner (Die Rechtsinstitute des Privatrechts und thre 
soziale Funktion). The first edition of Renner’s book was published under 
the pseudonym of Joseph Karner as early as 1910 and is even today the 
most decisive contribution ever made to the science of the sociology of 
law. 

Ehrlich’s book belongs to a rather primitive type of the sociology of 
law, since it is on the whole a descriptive and not an analytical or even 
constructive book. As such, however, it has a great merit. He tries to 
show the limits which the power of the state encounters when enacting 
law. Against the Austinian theories of law he maintains that human life 
is ordered not only by the state but by organized society. He demon- 
strates in the period of state fetishism the significance of those rules which 
were created outside the domain of the state by organized society, such 
as family and associations of any kind. In observing the working of the 
social organizations and institutions he comes to the conclusion that the 
law of the state is very often not at all operative in society but often in 
open contradiction to law enacted by the state. By such presentation he 
destroys the dogma of the legal finality of law and paves the way for the 
theory of the free finding of law (Freie Rechtsschule). 
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Ehrlich distinguishes, therefore, between norms for decision to which 
alone he attributes normative character and that part of the legal system 
which is entirely of a factual nature. But since Ehrlich lacks a basic the- 
ory, he is unable to answer the question how these two different elements, 
facts and norms, can be united to form a methodologically closed system. 
Never has he proved that such division is possible. Indeed, even a system 
which is only factually obeyed must consist of norms, otherwise no deci- 
sion can be reached, no understanding in terms of legal theory appears 
possible. Consequently, Ehrlich is never capable of arriving at a defini- 
tion of the notion of law, a concept which he uses equally for norms (spe- 
cific legal phenomena) and mere facts. Law and extra legal elements are 
therefore confounded. 

It is the entire lack of a genuine legal theory (such as is to be found in 
Max Weber and Karl Renner’s brilliant work) which, in spite of its merits, 
reduces the value of Ehrlich’s contribution to the sociology of law. The 
translation of the work is admirable. The Preface of the translator con- 
tains a short biography and bibliography. 


FRANZ NEUMANN 
International Institute of Social Research 


New York 


Scientific Interests in the Old South. By THomas Cary JOHNSON, JR. New 

York: Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Pp. vii+217. $2.50. 

The abolitionist’s picture of the ante-bellum South is still surprisingly 
current. Uncle Tom is even yet the best known slave and Simon Legree is 
the only overseer who has come down by name to history. Slavery itself 
is usually pictured as these fanatics imagined it to be and slaveholders are 
still supposed generally to have been ignorant, undemocratic, and more or 
less cruel. Abolition propaganda was highly skilful; war required just such 
ideas of the South as it had conjured into being; victory placed the stamp 
of truth upon it. The historian is only slowly clearing away the distortion. 

Among the false notions still widely held is that scientific interest was 
entirely lacking in the old South. Standard histories have long made the 
charge. The most recent textbook dealing with the section boldly as- 
serts that men of science were “suspected.” Ignorance and slavery went 
together. 

Professor Johnson has destroyed this old notion with a completeness 
which leaves no room for questioning. He has unearthed a mass of mate- 
rial which will astonish those who have accepted current opinions. He 
finds a keen interest in the colleges in chemistry, astronomy, geology, 
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botany, and other scientific offerings. Professors, apparatus, and even 
buildings were provided. The names of John P. Emmet, William B. 
Rogers, John Millington, Elisha Mitchell, William H. Ellet, and Gerard 
Troost are not dimmed by comparison with those on any other American 
college campus. Their classes were filled and student interest was not 
lacking if we may judge by the subjects chosen for orations and essays. 

Nor were the “sweet Southern girls” ignorant of science. Girls’ schools 
universally offered courses in the field. Magazines for women carried 
articles on scientific subjects and assumed a general scientific knowledge 
on the part of their readers. A few southern women, such as Mrs. Char- 
lotte de Bernier Taylor, Mrs. Elizabeth Wirth, and Mrs. Francis B. Fogg, 
published scientific works of real merit. 

Nor was all scientific interest within the college walls. With monumen- 
tal patience southern audiences listened to lectures from wandering “‘pro- 
fessors” and paid their admission fees to local museums. Not a few col- 
lected botanical specimens, snakes, shells, and geological specimens and 
wrote articles on subjects of interest in their localities. The southern mag- 
azines and newspapers carried scientific articles and the traveler of scien- 
tific bent such as Buckingham or Lyell, found them interested and in- 
formed. 

Charleston, first in so many things which enrich life, boasted of a long 
list of scientific men of no meza ability. Stephen Elliot headed a group 
who were interested in botany and who, in 1813, founded the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of South Carolina to promote “mutual improve- 
ment in Science.” A younger group, which included Michel, Ravenel, 
Porcher, McCrady, and Holmes, brought the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science to the city for its third annual meeting. They 
engaged Louis Agassiz to teach and lecture in the city and established 
what that learned gentleman pronounced the best museum in America. 

New Orleans was not far behind in her devotion to science and the 
names of Riddell and Dowler deserve mention in the records of the whole 
nation. 

In another locality, Edmund Ruffin learned more about soils and soil 
chemistry than any other American. In still another, Josiah Nott made 
fundamental contributions to ethnology and was the first in the world to 
declare that “both yellow fever and malaria may be transmitted by mos- 
quitoes.”’ Professor Johnson himself has hardly appreciated the genius of 
this man. Nor should it be forgotten that Ephraim McDowell, John Au- 
dubon, and Sir William Dunbar did most of their work in the South. Cer- 
tainly the atmosphere was not unfriendly to scientific effort. 
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Professor Johnson’s book is well written even though the necessity of 
mentioning many minor persons sometimes gives it the flavor of a cata- 
logue. He has missed a few men, especially in the medical field, who de- 
serve mention and he has sometimes made too much of rather small men 
and matters. But his book is one long needed and the tale he tells is a 
worthy one. 


AVERY CRAVEN 
University of Chicago 


The Evolution of Modern Psychology. By RicHARD MULLER-FREIENFELS. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. Pp. xvi+513. $5.00. 


Most works on the history of psychology are usually in the form of a 
chronological exposition. They serve very well for reference use but are 
ordinarily incapable of giving the reader an integrated view of the texture 
of psychological interest and the growth of psychological thought. Dr. 
Muller-Freienfels has performed the rare feat of presenting an historical 
treatment of modern psychology that yields this integrated comprehen- 
sion. He achieves it by showing that psychologists have been inevitably 
preoccupied with the “soul.” This becomes the central concept in his 
discussion. 

The development of psychology has taken the form of successive trans- 
formations of the way in which the soul is conceived and investigated. 
This view is indicated by the general organization of the discussion. The 
first of the divisions bears the heading, ‘“How Psychology Became Con- 
scious of Consciousness”; here the author considers the variety of ap- 
proaches to the study of sensations, images, and their organization. In 
the second division he discusses the attempts which have been made to 
secure or to postulate the physiological concomitants of conscious be- 
havior. The third division, entitled, “The Psychology of Action and Con- 
duct,” deals with the development of psychological research which tends 
to make movement, in place of consciousness, the essence of the “soul.” 
The fourth division, concerned with approaches such as those of phenome- 
nology, characterology, and William Stern’s “personalism,” is entitled, 
“Psychology with Soul.” The fifth division, “The Psychology of the Un- 
conscious,” covers the work primarily of the psychiatrists tending to re- 
veal the presence and significance of para-conscious phenomena. Finally, 
the one remaining historical development of outstanding significance is 
dealt with in the sixth division of this work under the title, “The Psychol- 
ogy of Superindividual Psychic Life.” Here, the author discusses the 
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work done primarily in the field of social psychology and sociology, point- 
ing to a collective psychic life which plays upon the individual soul. 

While terms such as the foregoing might easily lead one to impute to 
the author certain esoteric or mystical interests, the actual reading of the 
volume should convince the reader that they do become very helpful 
guiding concepts for the systematic presentation of psychological develop- 
ment. They have served the author exceedingly well in giving an inte- 
grated and well-balanced understanding of the trends of psychological 
growth. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Clinical Psychology: A Handbook of Children’s Behavior Problems. By 
C. M. Louttir. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. xx+695. 
$3.50. 

A book written by a practicing clinical psychologist who makes no ex- 
travagant claims to possess all the formulas and secrets for solving be- 
havior problems is indeed refreshing to behol¢ Not that psychologists 
have been unduly guilty of making extravagant claims, but the field of 
behavior problems is such that practitioners are apt to overemphasize 
their particular grasp of personality problems and their techniques for 
dealing with them. 

Louttit’s Clinical Psychology covers the range of insight which psy- 
chologists have into children’s behavior problems and mental abnormal- 
ities. The book is well documented and includes many short illustrative 
cases. The etiology, diagnosis, and prevailing treatment methods are dis- 
cussed for each mental problem or group of behavior difficulties. The dis- 
cussion is very sensible, and the book as a whole is informing and readable. 

The methods of diagnosis rehearsed therein are for the most part im- 
plemented examinations: the use of the stadiometer, the hand dyna- 
mometer, the spirometer, the radiometer, and the various psychometric 
tests. Some attention is given to the routine gathering of personal history 
and social background in a case. But one wonders why there is no discus- 
sion of case interviewing. For, after all, important, if not the most impor- 
tant, clues and insights for diagnosis and case study of the nonpathologi- 
cal behavior problems come from interview and life-history data. No 
form of clinical practice in the field of behavior problems could very well 
be called complete or thorough which excludes the interview material in 
favor of the data brought in by implemented examinations. 

The book can certainly be recommended to sociology students who are 
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taking courses in social pathology or are preparing themselves for making 
case studies. And it is my impression also that courses in applied or ab- 
normal psychology in academic colleges and in educational or child psy- 
chology in teachers’ colleges could well afford to use this book. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Vanderbilt University 


Familie, Volk und Staat: Eine Einfiihrung in die Gesellschaftslehre. By 
ALFRED VIERKANDT. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1936. Pp. viii+150. 
Paper, Rm. 3.40; cloth, Rm. 4.80. 

The full title given to this book by the author may be translated, ““Fam- 
ily, Folk and State in Their Social Life-Processes: An Introduction to 
Social Science.”’ It is not, however, an “introduction” in the sense that is 
implied in the American usage of the terms, “Introduction to Sociology,” 
“Introduction to Economics,” etc. Rather, what Professor Vierkandt has 
attempted to supply in this little book is a body of prolegomena to the 
general science of sociology, or a prospectus to a third edition of his Ge- 
sellschaftslehre (1st ed., 1923; 2d ed., 1928), which, he indicates, he wou'd 
like to rewrite with a considerable change of emphasis. He now feels that 
a theory of social groups, such as is outlined in this book, should be the 
central feature of sociology. Social groups have their own attributes 
(Eigenleben, Angelegenheiten), which are distinct from those of their mem- 
bers; and in any case, to be a “member”’ (Glied) of a social group is some- 
thing more than to be an individual. Vierkandt’s elaboration of this theme 
reminds one to some extent of the recently published volume of Professor 
Faris’ contributions, The Nature of Human Nature, but Vierkandt is un- 
willing to go as far with his group theory as Faris does; he finds the rela- 
tionships which constitute a group to be derived, on the one hand, from 
the innate impulses (Triebe) of individuals, and he emphasizes the ten- 
sions that exist between the impulses of the members and the order of life 
developed in the group. It is, in short, a carefully qualified theory of the 
social group that the author proposes for our consideration. Indeed, from 
his emphasis on leadership as a fundamental form of structure in social 
groups, one might derive the conjecture that Vierkandt’s theory of the 
group has as its underlying motive the desire to supply a rationalization 
for the role played by a leader in contemporary German affairs. The sub- 
ject matter is handled dogmatically and even mystically in some passages. 
Nevertheless, the book is worth reading. It presents the ripe wisdom of 
one of the pioneers of German sociological thought. Dr. Vierkandt is now 
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about seventy years of age and is retired from his chair in the University 
of Berlin. He came into sociology by way of ethnology, achieving a transi- 
tion with his Stetigkeit im Kulturwandel (1908). He was influenced by 
Simmel and by the phenomenologists. His treatment of social groups in 
the present volume is, therefore, the product of a long process of develop- 
ment in his own thought 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Griechische Soziologie. By ADOLF MENZEL. (Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien, Philosophische-historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, Band 
CCXVI, Abhandlung 1.) Vienna: Holder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1936. 
Pp. 199. Rm. to. 


Dr. Menzel has canvassed rather thoroughly the works of ancient 
Greek writers that have been preserved to our time; and has brought to- 
gether material which he submits as evidence in support of the proposi- 
tion that scientific sociology did not begin at about the time of Auguste 
Comte, as has commonly been held, but was definitely begun by the 
Greeks. He makes out a fairly impressive case; however no intelligent stu- 
dent of the history of sociology contends that the science began all at 
once, with no antecedents, early in the nineteenth century. The practical 
question is, How much attention does the graduate student of sociology 
need to pay to the early antecedents of his subject in order to understand 
it as it is today? Dr. Menzel’s exhibit of Greek beginnings in sociological 
thought will do little to change prevailing standards of instruction and 
study, but the facts he has established form an interesting contribution to 
the intellectual history of the Western world. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


A Philosophy of Science. By Partie Ercu_er. New York: G. P. Putnam 

& Sons, 1936. Pp. 109. $1.50. 

The author states the aim of his work is to present a scheme which will 
correlate cosmic and biological phenomena so that the human body may 
be seen from new and unusual perspectives. This has led him to consider 
three aspects of his problem: the physical aspect, the biological aspect, 
and the psychological aspect. The discussion under each of these three di- 
visions will be found to be a rather peculiar mixture of unique terminol- 
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ogy, of heavily worded propositions, of shrewd and stimulating sugges- 
tions, of esoteric and abstruse discussions, and of recast scientific facts 
and principles. The result is to make the reading of this little volume al- 
ternately dull and fascinating, heavy and light, and mystifying and sug- 
gestive. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Psychology and Religious Origins. By THomaAs HywELt HucuHeEs. New 

York: Scribner’s, 1937. Pp. 242. $2.25. 

This work deals with the findings of psychology on the origin and na- 
ture of religion and the rise of the ideas of God, worship, sacrifice, and 
immortality. It is religious psychology made safe for theological stu- 
dents. The author is sure that “the truth of psychology is as much God’s 
truth as the truth of religion. In a sense all is revealed truth, a self-dis- 
closure of the mind of the eternal Spirit of the world.” Religion is an ex- 
perience of man’s spirit in relation to God and is rooted in an element in- 
herent in human nature. From the earliest form to the latest it is based 
on the need of man and the appeal of God. The most adequate explana- 
tion of religious ideas is found in the view that “the human mind and the 
human spirit bear within themselves a certain kinship to the Divine Spir- 
it.” Thus the ideas of God and of his nature arise out of the secret and 
mysterious presence of God in the mind and spirit of man. The author is 
writing apologetics in the muddy, modernist manner. The findings of 
psychology are never frankly faced because the author retreats into a fog 
of obscurantism to shield religion from science as “an experience in which 
the deep in man goes out and meets the greater deep of the Spirit of the 
World.” The author knows the psychologists well and uses them all to 
entrench his original theological presupposition. 


A. EustacE HAYDON 
University of Chicago 


The Second United Order among the Mormons. By Epwarp J. ALLEN. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 148. $2.25. 

This study is an account of an attempt by the Mormon pioneers to 
establish a collectivistic economic order in the West. The idealism of the 
Mormons visualized a societal order which would, through unselfish co- 
operation, assure employment and an adequate income for all. 
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Allen’s contribution is his analysis of the situational factors responsible 
for the development of the Order in the Rocky Mountains under the di- 
rection of Brigham Young. His description of the plan in practice in sev- 
eral communities and of the fundamental weaknesses which appeared is 
substantiated by quotations from original sources. 

Much attention is given to the place of leadership in determining the 
success or failure of the Order in various communities. Little mention is 
made of religious solidarity which also played an important role in all ac- 
tivities sponsored by the church. 

Insufficient attention is given to the fact that the first colonization and 
settlement of the West by the Mormons was itself a co-operative move- 
ment. Such activities as building roads, irrigation ditches, and the Per- 
petual Emigration Fund were all co-operative. The patterns of co-opera- 
tion were already well established when the formal institutionalizing of 
the co-operative movement was attempted. 

A more serious defect is the limited scope of the study. The treatment 
of the isolated communities in the sparsely settled sections of southern 
Utah seems both accurate and complete. However, little attention is 
given to the co-operatives in the Salt Lake area and none whatever to any 
of the communities north of Brigham City, such as those in the Cache and 
Bear Lake valleys. As John Henry Evans shows in his book, Charles 
Coulson Rich, Pioneer Builder of the West (Macmillan, 1936), the co-opera- 
tives in Bear Lake Valley exhibited distinctive features not found in the 
organizations which are given the principal attention in Mr. Allen’s 
study. 


REUBEN L. HILL, JR. 
University of Wisconsin 


Moslem Women Enter a New World. By RutH FRANCES WooDSMALL. 
(“Publications of the American University of Beirut, Social Science 
Series,” No. 14.) New York: Round Table, Inc. 1936. Pp. 432. $3.00. 


The author, who has lived and traveled extensively in the Near East, 
summarizes in the Introduction the social transformation of the Near 
East by describing primarily the development of communication with the 
Western world and the increasing penetration of the Western economic 
and cultural influences which produced new situations requiring a re- 
definition of the position of women. In the following twenty-four chapters 
she examines the consequences of these changes with regard to the seclu- 
sion of women, marriage and family life, education, the economic role of 
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women, health standards, and the widening sphere of women’s interests. 
The remaining three chapters discuss the pressure of change on Islam 
generally, ending with a conclusion comparing the new trends in the life of 
women in the East and in the West. 

Through the changes in the whole structure of social life of the Near 
East, the author shows, the old standards of Islam, which regulated con- 
stantly the status of women since the seventh century, have been chal- 
lenged by new movements which, although present in each Moslem 
country, do not follow everywhere the same philosophy. As against the 
efforts by those who are supported by imperialistic powers, by the native 
monarchies, and by the clericals to maintain the inviolable sacred laws of 
Islam regarding women, there is a moderate movement, represented by 
the more educated rich classes holding high prestige and position both 
among the native population and foreign powers, which tries to sanctify 
any proposed reform by a new interpretation of Mohammedan doctrine, 
arguing that every new thing is contained in the Koran and is not con- 
tradictory to the original intentions of the founder of religion. Contrary 
to this, there is a more radical view, supported and applied in a full degree 
in Turkey and in a lesser degree in Iran, by progressive liberals, that it is 
not necessary to justify reforms on a religious ground and which, conse- 
quently, rejects the authority of religion relative to problems of secular 
life. The author shows to what extent the salvation of womanhood has 
been achieved in each country under these different interpretations, and 
she finds very striking differences among them in this respect. These sug- 
gest to the reader what are the present-day forces hindering the progress 
of modern Moslem women. 

The book is rich in accurate material, showing remarkable sympathetic 
understanding and penetrating analysis. Undoubtedly not only the 
Western reader but also the Eastern reader will find here a clear and 
authentic picture of the modern Near East. . 

Here again we meet the interesting question, which is seemingly 
inevitable for all Protestant missionaries studying the East, “as to 
whether the present spirit of religious liberalism in the Moslem world will 
mean the disintegration of Islam or the beginning of a new era of more 
vital faith” (p. 408). The author is inclined to think that there is likeli- 
hood that the people of the Near East will realize a Moslem reformation 
and thus maintain the spiritual values of religion. This, however, is not 
based on evidence regarding present political and economic forces, nor 
does it refer to the process of élite formation or to the extent to which the 
intrinsic nature of Mohammedan principles permit and promise a future 
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religious reformation. Rather it is based upon the statements of a few 
persons educated in the missionary institutions—institutions which char- 
acteristically propagate this very viewpoint. 
NIvyAzI BERKES 
Chicago, Illinois 


Le Prolétariat industriel (‘The Industrial Proletariat’). By Gortz 
Briers. Translated by Yves Smmon. Preface by JacQUES MARITAIN. 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie (La Lumiére ouvriére), 1936. Pp- 
xii+302. Fr. 10. 


Professor Briefs, for many years connected with the Technische Hoch- 
schule at Berlin, is at present Visiting Professor at the Catholic University 
of America. He is primarily a student of the institutions of modern capi- 
talism. It is as such that he writes this little book on the proletariat. 

The proletariat is defined as that group which is not only free to dispose 
of its services as laborers but must do so to live. He gives Marx full credit 
(along with Stein) for calling attention to the importance of this group and 
to its essential relationship to the capitalistic system. He departs from 
Marx when it comes to dealing with the proletariat as a moral and politi- 
cal group. Briefs does not believe that Marxian socialism arises as a spon- 
taneous and necessary reaction wherever there develops a proletarian 
group. He believes that the origins and history ofa particular group may 
make them responsive to other appeals as well. In short, his conception of 
history is realistic and cultural, not doctrinaire. 

In dealing with the various theories of the proletariat and its future 
fate, he likewise rejects doctrinaire conceptions and predictions. He sug- 
gests that the industrialization of Asia, technical developments, and 
movements of populations may have a great deal to do with the fate of the 
European workers of the next generation. 

It is disappointing to find in his book no discussion of the fascistic and 
national-socialist conception of the proletariat. That lack is perhaps due 
to the fact that the German text, from which this was translated, ap- 
peared in 1926 in Volume IX of Max Weber’s Grundriss der Sozialékono- 
mik. A forthcoming American edition will, I understand, be thoroughly 
revised. 

Professor Briefs has succeeded in combining scholarly work and read- 
able style unusually well. His book will be of great use to students of the 


sociology of the proletariat. 
Everett C. HUGHES 


McGill University 
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The Role of the Bar in Electing the Bench in Chicago. By E>warp M. Mar- 
Tin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xxii+385. $5.00. 
For many years the Chicago Bar Association has passed public judg- 

ment upon candidates for judgeships in Chicago and Cook County. This 

book attempts to evaluate these judgements and to measure their influ- 
ence upon judicial nominations and elections. 

The influence has not been great. The Association members are per- 
haps more prosperous and capable than the lawyers who are not members. 
Why, then, are its efforts so ineffective? The answer is to be found in the 
subjection of judges to the political machines which elect them. These 
machines allow the judges a little in the way of dignity, so long as dignity 
does not interfere with politics. If the university district and the more 
comfortable suburbs are inclined to follow the recommendations of the 
Bar while the poorer sections follow the ward committeemen, that is but 
another corroboration of the saying that the independent voter is the man 
with grass on his lawn. 

The movement for election of judges by popular vote was part of the 
great democratic crusade. It swept all but three states. The most inter- 
esting suggestion made by the author with reference to remedying the 
situation created by that popular elective system is that it, too, can be 
done only by a crusade. As he further suggests, but not so strongly as he 
might have done, professional associations are not inclined to undertake 
crusades when the interests of the profession itself are not at stake. 


EverETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


Social Determinants in Juvenile Delinquency. By T. EARL SULLENGER. 

New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1936. Pp. ix+412. $3.50. 

This is a textbook within which facts, opinions, beliefs, and hopes re- 
garding the causes and treatment of juvenile delinquency are presented for 
use in classes in criminology and social problems. Professor Sullenger has 
presented delinquency as a product of social determinism, emphasizing the 
importance of the family, the playgroup, and the community, after which 
he has followed tradition by presenting the juvenile court, probation, 
supervised recreation, boys’ clubs, and the like as the successful methods 
of treatment and prevention. He has supported his position on these 
questions by quoting widely and extensively from persons who speak with 
the voice of authority on problems of child welfare. While there may be 
advantages in presenting a unified point of view without introducing 
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others that are in conflict with it, it is perhaps unfortunate that a student 
could study this textbook without discovering that there are wide differ- 
ences of opinion on the question of the causes of delinquency, and that 
many of the sweeping generalizations presented without qualification rela- 
tive to the successful treatment of delinquents cannot be sustained by ob- 
jective evidence. 

It is from the point of view of its logic, however, that this volume is 
most open to criticism. It is the opinion of the reviewer that the causes 
and the treatment of juvenile delinquency here presented are not func- 
tionally related to one another. If one accepts the determinants or causes 
of delinquency, one cannot logically accept the treatment, and if one ac- 
cepts the statements about successful treatment, one cannot whole- 
heartedly accept the determinants. More concretely, if one accepts the 
author’s point of view, namely, that “juvenile delinquency is due almost 
invariably to some phase of adult insufficiency, growing out of human re- 
lations in the primary groups—the family, the playgroup, the neighbor- 
hood or the community—and the larger realms of social control,’’ it does 
not seem logical to assume that formal probation, more supervised recrea- 
tion, boys’ clubs, or other alleged prophylactics will solve the problem of 
prevention and treatment since these methods do not change the family, 
the community, and most of the other conditions which are assumed to 
be causal. Only in the relationship between the playgroup and recreation 
is it clearly evident that the treatment is functionally directed at the de- 
terminant. 

Since there is no evidence other than testimonials to support the notion 
that these methods of treatment have been successful, it would have been 
more logical, in the reviewer’s opinion, for the author to have accepted the 
implications of his own point of view and statement of causes whole- 
heartedly and to have arrived at the opposite conclusion with reference to 
treatment. This would have meant that, instead of presenting probation, 
recreation, boys’ clubs, etc., as the hope of the future, he would have con- 
cluded that since these methods have not been proved to be successful in 
the past, and since they do not materially affect family disorganization, 
community disorganization, inadequate schools, poverty, child labor, 
mobility, and other conditions discussed as determinants, they probably 
will not be successful in the future. 

The value of this textbook is enhanced by an extensive bibliography 
at the end of each chapter and seven interesting appendixes. 


Henry D. McKay 
Chicago 
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